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5 re Senate has been occupied with the discussion of the Blair 

bill chiefly, and Mr. Spooner of Wisconsin made the best 
speech in opposition to the measure. Instead of losing himself in the 
sandy wastes of constitutional discussion, he addressed himself to 
the practical objections which might be urged against the measure. 
He insisted that the Southern States had made great progress of 
late years in the matter of educating their own people, and that if 
left to themselves they would prove equal to the work, while an 
appropriation of national money would only enervate their efforts. 
So far as the reports of the speech enable us to judge, Mr. Spooner 
did not accompany this argument with figures to show that the 
South is actually gaining on illiteracy, the official reports indicating 
just the contrary. Nor did he think it necessary to refer to the fact 
that while the number of school children has much increased,most of 
the schools have very short winter sessions,and give the children va- 
cations long enough to enable them to forget all they have learned. 
Neither did he refer to the great want of properly trained 
teachers, and the need of more and better normal schools for 
that purpose. His rose-colored picture of the educational condition 
ofthe South was vague and wanting in specific details, and he would 
not find many (if any) of its educators who would confirm his es- 
timate. When the agents and trustees of the Peabody Fund, and 
such men as Dr. Ruffner of Virginia and Dr. Haygood of Georgia, 
unite in declaring the South is in sore need of help, we are liable 
to doubt whether Wisconsin is the best point of view for appreciat- 
ing the situation. 

Mr. Spooner made much of a supposed decay of interest in 
the measure, and appealed to the newspapers as proving this. We 
are not acquainted with any newspaper which has given up its 
advocacy of the measure, while others, like the New York Tvi- 
bune which once opposed it almost daily, now avoid hinting their 
opinions except in their news-despatches from Washington, The 
great mass of petitions handed in by Mr. Blair furnishes an evi- 
dence of popular demand for the measure such as has not been 
presented in bebalf of any other bill now before Congress, except 
that for the revision of the Tariff. It is true that the advocacy is 
not as lively as it used to be, because the measure has been de- 
layed so many years by its enemies in the House that the enthus- 
iasm has lost its first edge. But it is just as earnest as ever, and 
the Republicans will find it out, if by any misjudgment they 
should let the measure fail. 


WE have already pointed out the fact that while Mr. Butler 
of South Carolina, and others of his section, describe the colored 
Americans of the South as so undesirable a people that the nation 
must send them away, other Southern authorities resent in a par- 
ticularly pointed and practical manner the efforts of “ immigra- 
tion agents ” to get the colored people to go. In brief, Senator 
Butler says they are so bad he cannot bear them in his neigh bor- 
hood, while Democrats supposed to be as good as he find them so 
desirable as neighbors that they propose to punish any one who 
entices them away! 

If Mr. Butler will inquire of his esteemed colleagues in the 
Senate, Mr. Vance and Mr. Ransom, they will doubtless tell him 
how good a Democratic journal, according to the soundest North 
Carolina standards, the Tarboro’ Southerner is, and then if he will 
turn to its issue of last Saturday, he may read there the account, 
(in part copied from the Raleigh Call), of the arrest of an individ- 
ual called ‘‘ Peg Leg’ Williams, who is described as a “ noted ex- 
odus agent.” The active and energetic “ Peg Leg’ has been do- 
ing the very work which Senator Butler urges upon the country ; 
he “ has carried,” says the Southerner, ‘‘ twenty-two thousand ne- 
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groes from the State, himself”; and yet, so far from being grate- 
ful to him for his noble work,—according to Butler,—the North 
Carolina authorities are much incensed. A warrant issued by 
Justice Brinson, of Craven county, charges him with “ abduction,” 
the sheriff of Wake county has arrested him, and he has been 
held to bail to answer to the court of Edgecombe county. The 
Southerner says that “‘ doubtless many will be glad to learn that at 
last he is called to answer for his dirty work,” 7. e., his carrying 
away twenty-two thousand of the class of persons whom the Hon- 
orable Mr. Butler says he can’t bear to have nearhim. Obviously, 
Mr. Butler should at once go to the aid of the active “ Peg Leg,” 
whom he will find bound over to appear at the Court of Edgecombe 
county,—for if it be right to deport the colored peuple, as Mr. 
Butler thinks, then one who persuades so many to leave, without 
force and without public expense, must be a real benefactor. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who calls our attention to the contents of 
the Southerner, asks us: “ Are negroes free to go to Texas, to 
better their condition, or are they not?” and adds the suggestion 
to ‘‘try Justice’? as a means of persuading them to remain in 
North Carolina. We hardly need say that THE AMERICAN con- 
curs heartily in the suggestion, and would answer the question 
emphatically in the affirmative. Yet we are conscious of the dis- 
position in some directions to adopt the philosophy of Senator 
Butler, and we express ourselves, therefore, with caution. The 
theory that the colored Americans of the South are intolerable,— 
and therefore demand deportation,—is in a good mauy people’s 
minds. It has been persistently spread over the South, and thence 
carried into the North, as the only sufficient explanation of the 
means adopted to suppress the colored vote. If the negro be in- 
tolerable then he may be shot down, or his ballots may be taken 
out of the box, and as both these things have frequently been 
done,-—with many modifications, also, of such direct and simple 
plans of procedure,—only the most radical philosophy will avail 
as justification. If these acts were tolerable, then Mr. Butler’s 
philosophy that the negro is intolerable must be accepted, and 
deportation becomes the proper remedy, because it is the only one 
that goes to the root of the disease. 

THE AMERICAN stands out against the Butlerian remedy, be- 
cause it sympathises with the idea that the colored people are 
free, that they are, on ihe whole,—as Mr. Cable declares,—good 
citizens, and that therefore they are entitled to live in any part 
of the country which they prefer, and to help make, when they 
have duly acquired a domicile, the government under which they 
live. This is not in accord with Judge Taney’s decision of 1857, it is 
true, but we prefer the doctrine of the later Amendments of the 
Constitution, and would hold, with ‘‘ Peg Leg” Williams and his 
exodusing twenty-two thousand, that a colored man has sundry 
rights which a white man is bound to respect. And we regret to 
see excellent persons like Professor Phelps writing letters to 
Southern journals, committing themselves to ideas which logically 
will carry them back to embrace the Dred Scott decision,—for 
there is no standing-ground between consent to the robbery of 
some part of a man’s rights and the admission that none of them 
are sacred. 

THE Pan-American Congress has been hidden from the public 
gaze for months past, but we now learn that its labors have been 
constant and fruitful of good. Plans have been devised for the 
international recognition of copyright and trade-marks, for meas- 
ures to guard the public health, and for the establishment of a 
great international railway to connect the countries of the whole 
continent. We do not hear as yet of any plan for the subsidizing 
of steamship lines to connect the seaports of the continent, which 








is a matter of much greater importance. As for railroads, it gen- 
erally is best to leave their construction to be governed by com- 
mercial considerations. The example of Canada does not encour- 
age the building of political lines which cannot pay. The only 
case in which an exception might be made is where, as in Canada, 
they seem to be needed tosecure the political unity of the country. 
Their creation in the hope of promoting international good-will 
would be a different matter. 

We are by no means disappointed at finding that Congress is 
not unanimous as to the project of a continental customs’ union. 
In fact the committee to which the question was referred is 
unanimous against the proposal, and says that commercial treaties 
on the basis of reciprocity are the best that can be had under ex- 
isting circumstances. An arrangement of the former kind is pos- 
sible between the sundered parts of an actual nation, as in Ger- 
many ; and it could be worked between two communities as homo- 
geneous as America and Canada. But it would be clumsy and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme if established between such a col- 
lection of different nationalities and interests as are the free States 
of this continent. Each country would be surrendering a large 
share of its autonomy fora result mainly sentimental. 

It is said that the Congress expects to adjourn early next 
month. Of course it can do no more than recommend its conclu- 
sions to the several free States represented at its sessions. It is to 
be hoped they will not be treated in other countries in the narrow 
and partisan spirit which has astonished the members when dis- 
played in the Democratic newspapers of our own. Although the 
act calling the Congress originated in a Democratic House, and 
was signed by a Democratic President, and never was thought of 
as a partisan measure, these organs have done little else than find 
fault with the very plan of holding such a conference of the 
American States, even apart from the merits of the programme 
proposed by Mr. Blaine for their discussion. 


THE Senate has passed the bill to make the salaries of the 
judges of the District Courts uniform at $5,000 a year. At present 
only the judge who has charge of the district which includes Cali- 
fornia receives that sum, most of the rest getting only $3,500 a 
year. There is a show of fairness in this equalization, but the 
costs of living are so much greater on that Coast than elsewhere, 
that it would have been no more than fair to have given him a 
proportional advance. In no part of the country is $5,000 too 
much. In atime when lawyers sometimes make that amount out 
of a single case it does not constitute a pecuniary inducement for 
a first-class lawyer to leave the bar for the bench. But neither is 
it desirable to put the salary so high that such a lawyer would be 
making no sacrifice in accepting a judgeship. The office should 
represent the highest ideas which characterize the legal profession, 
and which make it a liberal profession, as measuring success in 
life not by money gained but by service rendered. 

Even more important is the passage of a law for the relief of 
the Supreme Bench. It has some 1,500 cases on the docket, and 
the new cases average 650 a year, while it is able to dispose of little 
more than four hundred yearly. As fully half the cases are those 
which arise under the patent laws, it would be quite feasible to 
create a special court of highest appeal to dispose of these. This 
would be vastly better than to create a second Supreme Court 
under some other name, with final jurisdiction over cases involv- 
ing less than a specified sum. Frequently the most important 
cases are those which involve but small amounts of money. The 
last decision of the Greenback question was upon the sale of a 
single bale of cotton, for which payment in reissued greenbacks 
was refused. And then it might happen that the two courts 
would decide the same question differently in suits which varied 
only as to the amounts involved, and we should have two con- 
trary rules of law, the one for big transactions and the other for 
small. There is something very undemocratic also in drawing a 
line of this kind across our methods of appeal, as though the rich 
were given access to the highest tribunal of the land, while the 
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poor had to pay just as high for a decision from an inferior court. 
The existence of a natural distinction which sunders patent cases 
from all others points to the true solution; and in the course of 
time it may become necessary to constitute a third court of final 
appeal for the decision of revenue cases, like the English Court of 
Exchequer, in its original intention. 


IN a paragraph last week, discussing the maturity and means 
of payment of the bonds of September, 1891, we spoke of them as 
4 per cents, They are, of course, 43 per cents. 

A question is raised in connection with these bonds somewhat 
different from that which we considered. It is asked how Mr. 
Windom proposes to treat the business interests of the country in 
regard to the money which he will desire to have in hand when 
the 43 per cents. become redeemable. The amount outstanding, 
March 1, was 116} millions. Very few of these, it is presumed, 
can now be got in for redemption, voluntarily, as the premium is 
not tempting. If not, will Mr. Windom think of collecting the 
whole sum into the Treasury vaults, and locking up that amount 
from the use of the country, preparatory to redemption on Sep- 
tember 1, 1891? His policy of withdrawing the deposits from the 
banks makes this question of serious importance. 





THE Manufacturer (Philadelphia) of March 1 argues earnestly 
for a reduction of the iateral revenue taxes, and in the course of 
its article says that “ the nation long ago demanded the complete 
extermination of the Internal Revenue system at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” It is perhaps not out of order to inquire when 
and where the nation made this demand. Certainly nothing of 
the sort appears in the platform of the Republican party, adopted 
at Chicago in 1888.’ The proposal in regard to the internal reve- 
nue taxes, as passed by that Convention, was that “ the Republi- 
can party would effect all needed reduction of the National reve- 
nue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, and the tax upon spirits 
used in the arts and for mechanical purposes, and by such revis- 
ion of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such articles 
as are produced by our people.” This is very far indeed from be- 
ing the demand for “ complete extermination,” which the Manu- 
facturer believes itself to have heard, and we confess to the opin- 
ion that it is a much wiser suggestion than that would be. The 
taxation of distilled spirits, and fermented liquors, intended for 
drinking, certainly cannot be a public burden. So long as any- 
thing must be taxed, they deserve to be. The Manufacturer, with 
a fervor of phrasing which reminds us somewhat of our esteemed 
Democratic contemporaries when they are laboring particularly 
hard for ‘‘ Tariff Reform,” declares that: ‘“‘ The cry everywhere is 
for relief, and such relief from taxation as will lift the burdens 
from industry.” Supposing this to be true, it certainly cannot re- 
fer to the taxes on whiskey and beer. Does it? 





THE Supreme Court has given two important decisions, both 
of which emphasize the unsatisfactory character of the Nation’s 
jurisdiction in the defense of its own citizens. The first of these 
sustains the Supreme Court of Mississippi in fining a railroad 
company for not providing separate cars for colored passengers. 
Under the Inter-State Commerce Law such discrimination between 
the two races may be illegal. But itis ruled that the State can com- 
pel the discrimination in the case of traffic within the State,and only 
those passengers who cross State lines are entitled to the princi- 
ple of equal treatment which the national law enacts. For the 
others the “ Jim Crow ” car cannot be interfered with. 

The other interprets the Eleventh Amendment to the Consti- 
tution to apply to suits brought by citizens of the State which is 
sued, as well as to suits brought against States by the citizens of 
other States. It was a suit against the State of Louisiana by one 
of its citizens to have it compelled to acknowledge and pay its re- 
pudiated bonds, which brought up this question for the first time. 
When the State issued the bonds in question it declared them a 
contract between it and the bond-holders, which should never be 
impaired, and that the judicial power of the State might be in- 
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voked whenever it was necessary for the collection of the special 
tax enacted for the payment of interest and principal. The Con- 
stitution of 1879 repudiated this solemn agreement, and directed 
the State Treasurer to divert the income from the tax to pay the 
ordinary expenses of the State. And now Mr. Bernard B. Hans 
of Louisiana sues to have the provision of the Constitution of 
1879 declared unconstitutional, since the national Constitution de- 
clares that “no State shall pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.”’ Unfortunately for Mr. Hans and others similarly 
situated, Louisiana did not agree to take the coupons in payment 
of State taxes. If it had, the decision againt the State of Virginia 
would have covered the case. In the absence of that the Supreme 
Court rules that Mr. Hans has no power to sue his own State, so 
that Repudiation is once more declared to be one of the “ reserved 
rights of the States.” It is a curious fact that it was Massachu- 
setts which took the initiative in getting this Eleventh Amend- 
ment foisted into the Constitution. 

It may be said that Mr. Hans’s bonds are a part of the debt 
saddled on the State by the “ Carpet-bag ’”’ Government, and that 
he and his friends have an imperfect claim on public sympathy. 
But Louisiana cannot put in this plea. After the “ Carpet-bag ”’ 
government was overthrown in 1877, the State negotiated a loan 
from her Northern friends, Mr. Tilden being one of the largest 
subscribers for it. That loan, which was to be treated honorably, 
has been repudiated along with the rest, and the Democrats of 
the North are much less warm in their admiration of Louisiana 
finance than they were. 





Ir is now pretty generally admitted that the present legisla- 
ture of New Jersey will do nothing to put an end to the very ser- 
ious abuses of the electoral system of the State. Even the Mug- 
wump newspapers are forced to admit that the Republican party 
stands for decent elections in that State, and to confess that their 
Democratic associates are determinately opposed to any change as 
likely to overthrow their own monopoly of power. As the State 
Senate is Republican, there is no possibility of changing the laws 
for the worse, as is to be done in Maryiand, and there also is a 
chance for the Senate to emphasize the shortcomings of the House 
by sending down the measures which ought to become laws. But 
it seems as if the evil example of New York and the long continu- 
ance of the railroad corruption in State affairs had made the po- 
litical diseases of New Jersey so chronic and incurable that noth- 
ing but a social revolution could reach them. This is one of the 
illustrations of the powerlessness of American religion to amend 
political vices. Northern New Jersey is an eminently religious 
region, with strong and wealthy churches, while the Southern sec- 
tion of the State is neither so prosperous nor sopious. Yetit isin 
the towns of the North that these things are tolerated and acqui- 
esced in by the respectable classes, and apparently without any 
systematic effort to arouse the public conscience. 


THE deadlock in the Iowa Legislature having been ended, by 
the arrangement made for the organization of the House, the new 
Democratic governor, Mr. Boies, has been inaugurated, and on 
Tuesday the Republicans reélected Mr. Allison to the United 
States senatorship. Governor Boies, unlike the retiring Republi- 
can governor, has no opinion of the Prohibitory law of the State. 
Governor Larrabee declared it had been generally observed and 
had done a great deal of good. Governor Boies says it has been 
despised and violated in most of the cities of Iowa, and that its 
chief result had been to deprive the people of Iowa of the right to 
manufacture the drinks, whose consumption has continued for 
the benefit of the brewers and distillers of adjacent States, He 
interpreted the change of votes in the last election as due to the 
popular dissatisfaction with the law, and called upon the Legisla- 
ture to obey the mandate of the people by substituting a carefully 
prepared license law for the present statute. As there is no clause 
in the Constitution which enacts Prohibition, this is quite within 
the power of the Legislature, and can be prevented only by the 
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votes of those Republican senators who hold over until the next 
election. 

The Prohibitionists apparently do not know what to think of 

-this result,—for which they can claim the credit. If we may judge 
by their organs, there is enough Prohibition in Iowa to make it 
matter for exultation that a Repuclican Governor declares the 
laws have done a great deal of good, but not enough to justify any 
member of the Third Party in voting for a Republican who is 
pledged to maintain the law. The very same papers quote Gov. 
Larrabee’s statement with much approval, and justify the running 
of the Third Party candidates which gave the Democrats control 
of one branch of the legislature, and will, we presume, give them 
the other at the next election. 

The attempts to work up Republican opposition to Mr. Alli- 
son ended in failure. The Republicans of that State are justly 
proud of being represented in the national Senate by a man of his 
ability and leadership, and they have no quarrel with him for his 
preparation of the Senate’s Tariff Bill. It was this last which led 
the Free Traders to try their hand at effecting his defeat. But 
narrow as was the Republican majority on joint-ballot, he had 
two votes more than needed. 


A SWEETLY frank young correspondent at Harrisburg is 
among the possessions of the Norristown Herald. Describing, for 
the benefit of the readers of that attractive journal, the way poli- 
tics move at the State Capital, he remarks the fact that State 
Senator Brown of Montgomery desires a reélection, and adds : 

“Our Montgomery county Senator was what they term in political par- 
lance ‘in the swim’ during the last session, and this came about through his 
well-known intimacy with Senator Delamater, who was director of the legis- 
lative proceedings, in conjunction with Chairman Andrews, with Senator 
Quay in the background easily accessible by wire or special messenger. The 
term you hear used now by those who are close to the powers that be or by 
those who seem to have an inkling of the size of the drift, is ‘you want to 
get in the swim again.’ From the present outlook and from the efforts that 
are made in the direction of the gubernatorial chamber ‘the swim’ will 
reach the executive port safely.” 

Whether this candid correspondent will improve the pros- 
pects of Mr. Brown by this description of his legislative methods 
we may be permitted to doubt, but his statement of the way 
things were run last session certainly has the charm of candor. 
Senator Delamater, we are told, “ was director of the legislative 
proceedings,” this, however, being “in conjunction with Chair- 
man Andrews,” and both having “Senator Quay in the back- 
ground, easily accessible by wire or special messenger.”” This was 
a fine system, no doubt. And Mr. Brown found it most pleasant 
to be “in the swim.” 


Ir may be doubted whether the Gladstonian victory, (a narrow 
one indeed ; 8 majority in a vote of over 5,000), in London, on 
Tuesday, may not be rather a misfortune to the Liberals, as it will 
probably deprive the Tories of any little confidence they had in a 
popular reaction in favor of their Irish policy, and thus put off all 
chances of a dissolution before 1893. It was their hope that the 
carefully constructed report on the charges against Mr. Parnell 
and his associates would make a diversion in their favor, and the 
personal atmosphere of the present House of Commons has be- 
come so hot that they were not disinclined to try their fortunes in 
another election, in the confidence that a fresh victory would 
smooth their path, if it did not set the Home Rule question finally 
at rest. But the voters of St. Pancras North have shaken this con- 
fidence out of them, and they must go on as they have been. A 
victory might have decoyed them to that political destruction for 
which all the friends of justice to Ireland most devoutly wish. 

The proposal of the Tories to spread the grossly partisan re- 
port of their judges on the Minutes of the House, without a word 
of censure for the publication of the Parnell letters or an expres- 
sion of regret for the personal injury done to the Irish leader, has 
provoked a debate which bids fair to equal in length and bitter- 
ness any that has occurred since the new rules went into effect. 
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Mr. Gladstone led off by adopting the strongly worded amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Morley, and by a denunciation of the gross 
violation of all the English traditions of fair play which this pro- 
ceeding would involve. He pointed to the character of tbe re- 
port as one only justified by the position of its authors as lawyers 
bound by the rules of evidence, and contrasted with this the 
breadth of treatment which such matters must receive at the 
hands of statesmen. 


TuHE conference of the Great Powers invited by the youthful 
Emperor of Germany for the discussion of the condition of the 
working classes, is to be held after all, and both France and Eng- 
land, which were reluctant to enter the conference for very differ- 
ent reasons, have consented to be represented. In England the 
lingering influence of the old school of economists was in the 
way, Mr. Goschen being very solidly committed to its theories. 
But since the younger Mill abandoned the Wage Fund theory, 
English Political Economy has been in rather a shattered condi- 
tion, and Monometalism and Free Trade are the only surviving 
evidences of its former omnipotence. So even Mr. Goschen must 
give way, unless the Marquis of Salisbury means to part company 
with the Tory Democracy led by Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
to dispense with the votes of the Tory workmen, who cost the 
Liberals so many borough seats even in the election of 1885. 

In France, the repugnance to taking part in any plan sug- 
gested by Germany was equally in the way, anda crisis of the 
French Cabinet has resulted, in consequence of the agreement of 
President Carnot’s government to send a delegation. 

At any rate, the conference will be held, and will be a remark- 
able recognition of the fact first proclaimed by Napoleon, that a 
new interest, that of labor, has taken its place among the great 
powers of the political world. This will be the chief gain, for it 
is not likely that the delicate problems of social management and 
of class relations will have any light cast on them by the knot of 
politicians and diplomats who will gather at Berlin. Even if the 
best economic wisdom of Europe were collected there, it probably 
would find itself nonplussed by the demand to devise a remedy 
for the evils from which the working classes are suffering. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable in the recent literature of economics than 
the very general admission that those evils have a moral root, 
and that the power which will beal them must be one which can 
reach and purify the sources of moral action, personal and social. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
New YORK. 

ingen has been no change in the general conditions of the 

market since last week, for the bears have continued to have 
very much of their own way with things, and prices have been on 
the decline as a rule, when there was any activity at all. Much 
of the time the stock market has been profoundly dull, which is 
what Wall street most hates, for where there is no business doing 
the commission houses starve. That is about the condition of 
most of them. Probably there are not half a dozen in the street 
which have done enough to more than pay office expenses in the 
past three months, and not a few found on balancing their books 
for 1889 that they had made ncthing, if they had not lost on the 
year’s business. Activity on the down side is better than noth- 
ing, but for one person who trades that way there are ten who 
trade on the bull side. Thus it comes that during a period when 
the market is sagging, as it has been for a long time now, business 
falls off. A bull market is the market which makes money for 
the brokers, and for the large majority of their customers also; 
but unfortunately there are no sigus of it coming very soon. On 
the contrary, it looks as if there would have to be considerably 
more liquidation betore prices get to a point which brings the sort 
of buying which lays the foundation for a strong bull movement 
afterwards. It is that buying which is done by strong men, who 
can accumulate large lines of stock, thereby absorbing very much 
of the floating supply in the street. When this has been done, it 
becomes a comparatively easy matter to advance prices; and then 
the general rush to buy begins, which if it runs strong enough 
and long enough, enables the big men to unload. Sometimes it does 
not, and they are left with their accumulations, which usually re- 
sults in a prolonged period of slow decline, such as we have been 
having now for months, 








There was some hope that the market would rally the past 
week on the short interest, which bad grown large. A scare 
among the crowd of small bears was thought to be good for two 
or three per cent, rise, and there seemed to be such a scare the 
first two days of the week, when every one who was short was 
apparently bitten with a sudden desire to cover. The buyers, 
however, found stocks supplied to them, at least in the majority 
of cases, in such abundance that there was no rally of prices worth 
speaking of. It wasremarked that the bears got their stocks very 
easily. Under such circumstances it was natural to expect the 
market would be lower as soon as the buying stopped, and this is 
what happened. Reading securities were selected as offering the 
most favorable object for attack. The bonds were sold down to 
very low prices, the third preference incomes being quoted below 
the price of the stock. After this the raid on the stock started 
and it went down under the selling pressure in a way which was 
quite startling. It was said that some of the bull pool had been 
unloading, and it certainly looked as if they had. There is no 
doubt about the coal trade being in a condition well calculated to 
make holders of coal stocks feel nervous. Coal prices were fairly 
well maintained by the companies through January and February, 
because it would bave scarcely sold a ton more cval to cut them 
at that time. Such reductions as were made were by individual 
operators; but with the beginning of March the trade becomes 
more active, and coal men say the companies have now come 
down to the lower range of prices, and they are now lower than 
they have ever been before except at times in the past when all 
the companies were fighting each other. The prospect is not fa- 
vorable for Reading earning more than interest on its general 
mortgages this year, if it does as well as that; while the other com- 
panies may have to come down on their dividends. Two winters 
of phenomenal mildness following each other was something 
which no one could calculate for. 

Luckily for the other railroads, they are in no such sore straits. 
The mild winter is gain to them by keeping down working ex- 
penses. It is no use, however, to talk about good earnings, and 
try and bull the market with that. It has become an old tale in 
Wall street, and has lost its force. The fact remains that quota- 
tions decline despite the earnings. The general financial situation 
is unfavorable, and that has the most weight. A few stocks have 
goue up a little, seemingly on investment buying, but this has been 
matched by breaks in others, For example, Tennessee Coal and 
Iron stock, a company of which Mr. Thomas Platt is President, 
broke recently from 85 to 50, only rebounded to 61, and could not 
hold even there. Mr. Gould’s Western Union has been showing 
much weakness, which attracted the more attention because it had 
ruled so steadily in the market and was thought to be cheap at 83 
to 85, since it pays regularly its 5 percent. dividends. Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker is credited with the responsibility for the de- 
cline. His scheme for a postal telegraph was not construed as 
meaning anything good for Western Union, and when Mr. Bates, 
formerly of the B. & O. telegraph company, appeared before the 
committee with a scheme to build lines for Government use, the 
traders sold Western Union with much enthusiasm. His Missouri 
Pacific Mr. Gould held steady through this little excitement ; 
while Mauhattan rose several points, the company having just se- 
cured a favorable decision in respect to land damages from the 
Court of Appeals and also resumed the payment of dividends in 
eash instead of scrip. The Western stocks were comparatively 
quiet, except St. Paul, which was bammered hard. The bears 
found a good deal of long stock coming in the market, supposed 
to be from the house of Drexel, Morgan & Co., and they improved 
the opportunity to lower the quotations for it. The three C.s stocks 
have been strongest, some of the Vanderbilt party having been 
buying them. The company has just declared the usual quarterly 
dividend on the preferred stock, and it is said to be sure that the 
common will get 4 per cent. this year. In times like these, if one 
has been unfortunate enough to get left on the wrong side of the 
market, it is well to be left with dividend paying stocks. They 
pay their own way. 








MR. HARRISON'S FIRST YEAR. 


_— close of a year of Mr. Harrison’s administration naturally 

suggests the fitness of considering briefly its character and 
itsresults. His enemies and his eulogists have already favored the 
country with a variety of such estimates : THE AMERICAN belongs 
to neither class, 

Mr. Harrison, as we have before pointed out, went into office 
under circumstances particularly favorable to his independence 
and courage of action. He had no old debts. If he had any debts 
whatever which were not entirely honorable, and easy to ac- 
knowledge publicly, they must have been of a secret character 
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and unknown to the country. The old lines of political move- 
ment had been severed by the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s in- 
cumbency, and while the old Republican era ended with Mr. 
Arthur, a pew one was opened with Mr. Harrison. Under such 
circumstances, we say, he had a great opportunity. He might 
have set forth with a free and firm step. He could have made 
his Administration at once original and vigorous. He could have 
shown, not merely a superiority to Mr. Cleveland, but an advance 
to a higher level than that which his Republican predecessor, em- 
barrassed by inherited debts, and by many remaining incum- 
brances of the great War, had not been able to attain. 

It would be useless to assert that Mr. Harrison has availed 
himself of the opportunity offered him. He has furnished no in- 
spifation to the country by either statesmanship or independence. 
What he has done well,—and there is not a mean list of his 
achievements,—has been done not in a generous and courageous 
way, but rather with the manner of one who was capable of doing 
differently. The country has felt uncertain, until the act was 
completed. Mr. Harrisou did not command its confidence in ad- 
vance, On the other hand, what he has done ill,—and the record 
is too important for comfortable study,—has apparently been the 
outcome, in each case, of much the same processes. There has 
been the like uncertainty before both classes of results. It should 
have been absolutely certain, from the outset, that he would ap- 
point as Civil Service Commissioners none but able men, sure for 
the Reform, for the pledges of his party, his own declarations, and 
the moralities of the case made any other presumption absurd,— 
yet there was no such certainty until the announcement was 
made that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Thompson had actually been 
chosen. And so in every other escape from danger, or stumble 
into a pit, the result has been preceded by a season of delay, 
doubt, and want of confidence. 

Chief among the claims of the Administration to our regard 
must be placed, of course, its adherence to the economic purposes 
of the Republican party. Mr. Harrison has maintained these, if 
not brilliantly at least consistently, and we are permitted to en- 
joy the independence of the United States instead of suffering its 
subordination to foreign interests. But this, we admit, is scarcely 
an affirmative credit for Mr. Harrison. Had he not stood firmly 
by the Protective policy his failure would have been unpardon- 
able: he is but holding the place the people assigned him. And 
while he holds it, he has added no new strength to the Protective 
policy,—has shed no new light upon its claims. His addresses at 
Indianapolis in the summer of 1888 have not been reproduced, 
either for force, or for felicity, in anything he has since submitted 
to the country. He seemed then to have both breadth in his con- 
ceptions and vigor in his expressions,—the promise of a states- 
manlike character that has not been realized. 

Mr. Harrison’s failure, in fact, is in his leadership. He has 
given his party no new strength. He has veither supplied inspi- 
ration to the membership already enrolled, nor has he drawn over 
any part of his opponents. What is worse, he has encouraged in 
his party those forces that are its own weakness, Like Mr. Cleve- 
land, who leaned on Mr. Gorman, Mr. Harrison has chosen to 
lean on Mr. Quay. In the former case the immorality of such a 
deference was too plain for denial, yet Mr. Cleveland could plead 
with justice that the unvirtuous forces of his own party were 
vastly harder to control than their like within the party of Mr. 
Harrison. It could not be expected that the two men would be 
judged by precisely the same standard,and when the head of an 
organization constituted as the Republican party is, and making 
the claims which it does, takes as one of his first advisers in po- 
litical affairs a man like Mr. Quay, he inflicts a wound upon him- 
self, upon his party, and upon his Administration, which is deep, 
and may be mortal. It is from such contact that the chief failures 
of the Administration have proceeded. Nobody would think of 
charging that Mr. Quay controls the State Department, and in 
that Mr. Blaine has done such work as gives the Administration’s 
first year a claim to American regard and foreign respect. But 





Mr. Quay has been potential in the Post-Office Department,—as 
it was assured, from the first, he would be,—and from that quar- 
ter have proceeded a large part of the most conspicuous scandals 
that deface the executive record. 

How great a misfortune it is that Mr. Harrison has not real- 
ized the expectations of those who urged his candidacy, and 
helped his election, need not be explained at length. Undoubt- 
edly, the country feels and comprehends it. His failure during 
the three years to come, in the same degree as he has failed during 
his first year, would leave his party in dependence upon the blun- 
ders of their opponents, or upon the fortuitous aid of some polit- 
ical miracle. The balance of strength in the country is too close, 
and the margin of independent voting between the party lines is 
too wide, to permit a President the indulgence of any serious mis- 
take, such as that which Mr. Harrison makes, when in disregard 
of the Republican purpose to elevate public methods, he adopts 
the plan of giving them over in a large list of instances, to those 
who mean simply to degrade and debauch them. The purity of 
politics is a Republican ideal, and the conspicuous betrayal of this, 
no matter how explained or how excused, isa dagger-thrust at Re- 
publican vitality. 








THE PRESIDENT WAS FOREWARNED. 


HE New York World, in its issue of March 8, prints another 
chapter of statements affecting Mr. M.S. Quay. It is not 
credible that charges so serious as these can pass much longer 
unnoticed.. Do Mr. Quay’s adherents expect they can be met by 
evasion or silence ? 

Mr. Harrison, it is said by the World, has “‘ read the narrative 
carefully,” and “ received a shock.” It cannot be said that he had 
not been informed what sort of person Mr. Quay is. If he will 
look over his correspondence he will find letters from men in 
Pennsylvania warning him before he took office that Mr. Quay was 
an evil influence in public affairs, and that to increase his import- 
ance and give him more power would be a wound inflicted upon 
the country. To our knowledge there were several such letters. 
One of them, sent by the principal owner of THE AMERICAN, is 
available for the presentation of an extract at the present time. 
We quote as follows : 

FEBRUARY 18, 1889. 
General Benjamin Harrison, 

My Dear Sir: I have your letter of February 12. You must 
be sure that I, who have so long urged your election as President, do not 
now wish your Administration to fail. I am therefore compelled to address 
you a further protest concerning the course which it is evident you have de- 
cided upon taking. Senator Quay’s status in Pennsylvania is re- 
pugnant to the men whose support you need. He has been and is a “ Ma- 
chine” organizer and manager. His control of the politics of this State is 
already causing serious discontent. Yet you choose him and the agent whom 
he designates, and* you practically decline to hear the voice of remonstrance 
raised by men of high character and influential position in Pennsylvania af- 
fairs. You are therefore not merely taking a negative step, you 
are taking one of positive weakness, and sure evil consequences. You are 
depriving yourself of support which you ought to have, and you are making 
your Administration the ally of those influences and practices in politics 
against which the Republican Party has more than once revolted. Iam 
sorry this should be the case, and I cannot therefore let the time pass of 
frankly telling you the truth. 

I am, dear sir, very truly Your Friend, 
WHARTON BARKER. 


Mr. Harrison, if he feel surprised now, must have forgotten 
what he was told only a little more than a year ago. 








THOMAS JEFFERSON AND “ LIBERATED” REVENUES. 


— suggestion that whiskey, so long as it continues to be made, 

should continue to bear the burden of a tax, and that if the 
revenue thus derived is not needed in the American people’s 
Washington pocket, for “ Federal ” uses, it can be put to excellent 
purpose in their State pockets for the construction of roads,—this 
suggestion, we remark, seems to command attention, this time. A 
number of journals have commented upon it, some approving and 
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others condemning. The latter class appear to think that no 
money in a State treasury can be good money, unless it be col- 
lected by State agents, under State laws, from the people of that 
State, and that when the national treasury no longer needs a rev- 
enue for its own purposes, then that revenue must be killed. 

It will be of interest, no doubt, to our brethren who call them- 
selves Democrats, and who,—like that enthusiastic devotee of the 
true cult, Mr. Chauncey Forward Black, of Pennsylvania,—desire 
to be truly and entirely Jeffersonian in their principles, to call 
their attention to what was said on this precise subject, just eighty- 
five years ago, by Thomas Jefferson. It will be found in his sec- 
ond Inaugural address, delivered at Washington, March 4, 1805,— 
and we admit here our indebtedness to Mr. Henry Adams’s just is- 
sued History for its calling up this interesting and timely extract. 
Mr. Jefferson, the father of strict construction, the high-priest of 
the Virginia school of politics, proposed in that address precisely 
what we now suggest: that an excess of national revenue, derived 
from proper objects of taxation, should be paid over to the States for 
their internal uses. His language we shall quote. He had been 
speaking of the progress made in the extinction of the public debt, 
under Mr. Gallatin’s management of the Treasury, and then he 
said : 

“Redemption once effected, the revenue thereby liberated, may, by a 
just repartition among the States and a corresponding amendment of the 
Constitution, be applied in time of peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, man- 
ufactures, education, and other great objects within each State.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s expression, ‘the revenue thereby liberated,” 
is worthy of particular notice, as it so expressly antagonizes and 
condemns the idea that national revenue is foreign and even bane- 
ful to State use. The narrow-minded reasoners appear to hold 
that an excess of national revenue, not needed for national use, is 
not ‘‘ liberated,’ but ipso facto condemned to death. Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s mind was broader than that: he saw that the people must 
utilize all their resources, and not throw away any: in a letter to 
Gallatin, a few weeks after the inauguration, (May 29, 1805), he 
expresses the same general thought, and uses the same expression. 
Speaking of the satisfactory condition of the Treasury, he adds: 

“ But, from whatever cause, the increase of revenue is a pleasing cir- 
cumstance, as it hastens the moment of liberating our revenues, and of per- 
mitting us to begin upon canals, roads, colleges, ete.” 

‘“* Liberating” the excess of revenue is again his thought. 
And it is a very good one. 

We have not overlooked the fact that Jefferson supposed an 
amendment of the Constitution might be necessary in order to 
make ‘‘a just repartition among the States ” of the surplus reve- 
nues. In the judgment of other Democrats, of a later time, in- 
cluding Andrew Jackson, this was not necessary. But whether it 
be, or not, is not essential to the present question, for that is, sim 
ply, whether the policy of continuing, instead of repealing, such 
taxes as that on whiskey, and of applying the proceeds to State 
uses, when the national objects do not demand them, is not a 
sound and desirable one. With the precedent of 1836, no one 
will now seriously argue the need of a constitutional change to 
sanction the procedure, but supposing it were necessary, then if 
the fiscal plan be desirable, the change could be made. 

This is worth considering, in addition: That for all practical 
purposes, the ordinary roads of the United States are little im- 
proved since 1805. As Jefferson rode between Washington and 
Monticello, he doubtless was practically impressed every mile of 
the way how great was the need of a better highway, enabling 
the people to move themselves and their products; but if he rode 
over the same roads in 1890, how much better would he find 
them? There have been turnpikes made in some States, it is 
true, but there were better turnpikes in 1840 than there are now. 

We are in greater need, to-day, of the very uses which 
Thomas Jefferson proposed for “ liberated’ revenues than the 
young Republic was in 1805,—the aid to schools and roads es- 
pecially. 








May we not hope that the Jeffersonian Democrats will at 
once take steps to carry out,—now that it is practicable,—the 
broad policy which their eminent Father in the faith outlined for 
them ? 


POETRY IN THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


FFNIE average quality of the verses for the month is not high, for 
while there is none that is absolutely poor, the greater num- 
ber are in no way striking. We miss the work of such reliable 
poets as Lampman and Graham Thomson, and of Markham and 
Campbell Scott, and look in vain for anything to worthily succeed 
Mr. Morris’s “* Naked Boughs” or John Hay’s ‘‘ Haunted Room,” 
recently published in the Century and Scribner's. Perhaps the 
most beautiful poem of the month is Charles D. G. Robert’s “ The 
Deserted City,” a sonnet possessing many of the qualities which 
characterize the best examples of this form of verse. Sweetnéss 
and strength both in thought and diction combine to make this 
poem noteworthy : 
“There lies a little city leagues away. 
Its wharves the green sea washes all day long. 
Its busy, sun-bright wharves with sailors’ song 
And clamor of trade ring loud the livelong day. 
Into the happy harbor hastening, gay 
With press of snowy canvas, tall ships throng. 
The peopled streets to blithe-eyed Peace belong, 
Glad housed beneath these crowding roofs of gray. 


“Twas long ago this city prospered so,— 
For yesterday a woman died therein ; 
Since when the wharves are idle fallen, I know, 
And in the streets is hushed the pleasant din ; 
The thronging ships have been, the songs have been; 
Since yesterday it is so long ago!” 

In the same magazine (the Century) from which the foregoing 
is taken, there is another rather attractive poem whose author, 
William Wilfred Campbell, evidently looks at nature with a see- 
ing eye. His ‘“ How One Winter Came in the Lake Region” is a 
description of outward natural phenomena to the exclusion of al- 
most everything else, yet the song of the poet breathes melodiously 
through the lines and lifts them out of the commonplace. There 
are, however, two things that Mr. Campbell should avoid if he 
wishes to rise above the technical level of the every-day versifier. 
Let him beware how he ignores the article, as he has done in the 
line :— 

“Save that from blackened tree a jay would scream ” 
and also how he uses “do” or “did” to fill out a line, as in the 
following :— 
“The fisherman, a ghost, did cast his net.” 

Both of these inelegances are much too common in the work 
of the versifiers of to-day, and should be rigidly excluded from po- 
etry of genuine worth. William T. Meredith’s “ Farragut” has a 
fine, hearty ring, and will probably take its place among the Poems 
of Patriotism in the next popular authology. The remaining verses 
contributed to the March Century are by Anne Reeve Aldrich, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Agnes Maule Machar, Charles Henry 
Phelps, James Lindsay Gordon, and 8. Walter Norris. 

If Dr. Holmes’s wicked little skits are not counted, there are 
but two poems in the Atlantic Monthly for March; one, a sonnet, 
“Tasso to Leonora,’ by Louise Chandler Moulton, and the other 
an anonymous poem entitled “Tennyson.” For the fun of the 
thing we reprint one of the Autocrat’s pieces of verse, to which he 
has given a latin name: 

“ CACCETHES SCRIBENDI, 
“Tf all the trees in all the woods were men, 
And each and every blade of grass a pen; 
If every leaf on every shrub and tree 
Turned to a sheet of foolscap ; every sea 
Were changed to ink, and all earth’s living tribes 
Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 
And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 
The human race should write, and write, and write, 
Till all the pens and paper were used up, 
And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 
Still would the scribblers clustered round its brink 
Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink.” 

With regard to Mrs. Moulton’s sonnet, it seems to us that the 
following lines would be sheer nonsense were they not supposed to 
be the expression of a disordered brain : 

“Nay, were we dust, and had no lips to speak, 
Our very atoms on the winds blown by 
Would meet, and cling, whatever might befall.” 
Among the eleven lines which precede those quoted there are 
some really fine ones, but this atomic theory of the hereafter seems 
the least bit far-fetched. . 
The first and third stanzas of the poem on Tennyson will bea 
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reprinting, as indeed would the entire four, were there sufficient 
space at hand: 
“ Shakespeare and Milton—what third blazoned name 
Shall lips of after-ages link to these ? 
His who, beside the wide-encircling seas, 
Was England’s voice, her voice with one acclaim, 
For threescore years ; whose word of praise was fame, 
Whose scorn gave pause to man’s iniquities. 


“Others shall have their little space of time, 
Their proper niche and bust, then fade away 
Into the darkness, poets of a day ; 
But thou, O builder of enduring rhyme, 
Thou shalt not pass! Thy fame in every clime 
On earth shall live where Saxon speech has sway.” 

The current Scribner’s contains even less poetry than the At- 
lantic,—eight lines by John Vance Cheney and a couple of dozen 
by W. G. van Tassel Sutphen being all that the editors have per- 
mitted to appear. Mr. Cheney’s ‘The Vanished Year” expresses 
athought which will doubtless be new to many who read its not 
very happy lines, with their several unnecessary inversions. 

“With supple limbs and heart of fire 
Runs youth along his shining way ; 
Over the ashes of desire 
Bides musing age the waning day. 


“Oh, it is not that shadows near, 
No, it is not that night draws on: 
The sigh is for the vanished year,— 
Not for what is, but what is gone.” 

Mr.—we take it for granted that it is Mr.—Sutphen’s “ In- 
sciens ” will probably seem obscure to many, and though it is excel- 
lent as an example of strong, sonorous versification, we think an 
explanatory note might have been added to advantage. The con- 
cluding stanza is rich in poetical suggestion, but is not without 
technical flaws :— 

“With eager eyes unfailing, 

Thou lookest out to sea, 

To where thy ships are sailing 
With precious gifts to thee. 

And down full fathoms seven 
A diver, in the swirl, 

Falls back with strong heart riven, 
And in his hand a pearl.” 

Although there are several poems in Harper’s Magazine for 
March that are far more pretentious than Joseph B. Gilder’s ‘‘ The 
Rest is Silence,” none of them equal it in clearness, directness, and 
genuine artistic excellence. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s ‘“ The 
Cadet” is not included in the foregoing for the simple reason that 
it is not poetry. Gerald Massey, in “ Root and Flower,” has 
veiled a beautiful, if somewhat hackneyed, thought with fold upon 
fold of rather coarsely-spun metrical fabric, and the result is of 
course disappointing. In one portion of the poem the bud of the 
water-lily is made to pull its own root out of the mud, and the 
word “mud” is twice used as a rhyme for “bud.” ‘A Dream 
Victory,” by Charles Washington Coleman, and “ Unanswered,” 
by Florence Henniker, are both good pieces of work, the latter in 
particular showing some very felicitous touches, though we do not 
see why the word “so” was permitted to remain in the fifth line 
of the following stanza : 

“Do you remember the time of our meeting, 
When the lilacs bloomed by the red stone wall ? 
The laughter low, and the half-shy greeting, 
And the thrush’s song in the lime tree tall ? 
Ah me! for the spring-tide so fair and fleeting, 
The time of the lilacs, when Love was all!” 
The “Editor’s Drawer,” contains verses by John Kendrick 
Bangs and Minnie Buchanan Goodman. Mr. Gilder’s poem we re- 
print in full : 
“When the loved voice is heard no more 
Whose failing tones were doubly dear, 
There falls upon the listening ear 
A silence never felt before. 


“Tt is not that the senses strain 
To catch a sound they may not hear; 
It is the grieving spirit’s ear 
That longs and listens still in vain. 


‘And lo! thissilence, sudden grown, 
Threads every cry of joy or fear ; 
All wonted sounds that greet the ear 

Break with a wailing undertone.” 

Lippincott’s for March contains a long poem called ‘‘ The Tears 
of Tullia,” by Edgar Fawcett, who, in its two hundred and twen- 
ty-two often rugged and occasionally faulty lines tells how Caligu- 
Ja, to test the love of his favorite, Livius, for Tullia, has the former 
blindfolded, and then commands him, on pain of death to both lov- 
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ers, to select his betrothed by touch from a bevy of Roman maid- 
ens. After many attempts, Livius is about to give up in despair, 
when on the face of the last girl he feels tears, and at once cries 
out his triumph. It is at this point that the poet had an opportu- 
nity not whoily dependent upon the printer’s necessity ; and this 
is how Mr. Faweett made use of it :— 
So cruelty had been slain by love; and they 
Who saw Caligula that day 
Clothed in atrocity, were still wont to say 
(Long after vengeful massacre had wrought 
End of his villany, as it ought) 
That just when Livius found the face he sought, 


Learning glad Tullia by her tears to tell, 
Tears also from the Emperor fell— 

Strange as if dawn’s white dews were seen in hell! 
The three remaining poems of the number are by three Phila- 
delphians, Clara Bloomfield-Moore, Owen Wister, and Florence 
Earle Coates. The close friendship which for many years existed 
between Browning and Mrs. Bloomfield Moore is the theme of the 
latter’s “‘ Idol Affections,” in which there are some good lines. 
Mr. Wister’s “ From Beyond the Sea” shows original thought, 
though its expression is somewhat involved in places and lacks di- 
rectness. 

“The thin, far landscape of an idler life” 

is a rather striking line, and the whole poem shows promise. Mrs. 
Coates’s “A Débutant” is quite different from the several other 
specimens of her work that have appeared of late. While its cen- 
tral idea is perhaps more sentimental than poetical, it is a though- 
ful and serious poem, revealing just a trace of that old, fashioned 
flavor which lent attractiveness to the work of some of the older 
poets in the February magazines. 


THE LIFE OF REVEREND DR. NEVIN? 

S Dr. Gast says, a life of Dr. Nevin needs no apology. Indeed 
his friends, family, and former students would have needed 
the apology, if no biography of the man had been published. For 
there is no one in the history of the American Church who has 
made a broader or a more permanent mark than he, and there are 
few careers whose interest has been so purely intellectual, that 
possess a keener interest from the inner transformations they have 

undergone, or for their dramatic relation to their environment. 
Even after Dr. Nevin had completed his theological education 
at Princeton, and had entered upon the ministry, he would have 
been indeed a prophet who should have foretold the kind of theo- 
logian he was to become and the sort of influence he was to exert. 
It seemed as though he was to perpetuate the Presbyterian and 
Calvinistic tradition of his Scotch-Irish ancestors in a professor- 
ship in the Allegheny Seminary. At Princeton, which prides it- 
self on the fact that no new idea ever originated there, he was 
thought so safe and so sound that he was employed to do Dr. 
Charles Hodge’s work, while he went to Germany for farther study. 
He was taken into the new institution at Allegheny after two 
years of this work, by general consent. He showed no kind of dis- 
sent as yet from the combination of Calvinism, Puritanism, and 
Methodism, which constituted the Old School Presbyterian tradi- 
tion. But there were some tokens that this man was to be him- 
self, and stand on his own feet, as a concrete personality, and 
therefore an influence over other men. One was found in his 
bold words on the sin of slavery, which he wrote in his weekly 
paper, The Friend. Another was his frank protest, in 1838, that in 
adhering to a Presbytery connected with the Old School Assembly 
he disclaimed pronouncing on the rightfulness of the exscinding 
acts by which the New School Church had been cut adrift. Tra- 
ditional and commonplace the man could not be. Even then 
there was in his intellectual life an expectancy of larger vistas and 
of wider horizons, and when these came to him he welcomed them. 
It was from Germany the new impulse came. Dr. Hodge 
and several others of our American theologians went to Germany, 
and came back unaffected by its forms of thought, while benefited 
by its scholarship. Dr. Nevin never was able to go there. But his 
first contact with Neander’s Church History constituted a new era 
in his life, and already influenced his teaching at Allegheny. And 
when the German Reformed Synod in 1840 called him to the chair 
of Theology in its seminary at Mercersburg, he was not unprepared 
for the step which brought him into closer relations with the Ger- 
mans of the Churches of both America and the Fatherland. At 
Mercersburg he came into close personal contact and intimate 
friendship with Dr. Friedrich Rauch, a graduate of Heidelberg, 
where he had studied theology under that remarkable thinker and 
notable personality, Dr. Karl Daub. Dr. Rauch was probably the 
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first to transplant German philosophy to the New World, and in Dr. 
Nevin the seed found a soil already prepared forit. There opened 
to him a very different side of German theology from that pre- 
sented by Neander, who rather shrank from philosophy in relation 
to theology, even while he owned the influence of Plato in effect- 
ing his own conversion from Judaism. From the time Dr. Nevin 
became Dr. Rauch’s colleague he became one of the interpreters 
between the German and the American mind. A Scotch-Irishman 
in the service of a German-American Church, his position symbol- 
ized his influence. And he was confirmed in it by his association 
with Dr. Philip Schaff, who came to Mercersburg from Germany 
to take Dr. Rauch’s place after his death, and whose inaugural on 
“The Idea of Protestantism” was a bugle-call to conflict in the 
ears of the Protestants of that day, as they could not find them- 
selves in his ‘idea,’”’ and charged both him and his translator (Dr. 
Nevin) with Romanizing. 

It was not the critical and the negative side of German the- 
ology Dr. Nevin had welcomed, but the positive and the 
“churchly.” With Strauss, Baur, and their allies he had no sym- 
pathy, and he never showed much interest either in them or in 
the apologists who answered them. Germany made him one of 
the leaders of that great “ churchly ” reaction which culminated 
in England in the Oxford Movement, and which came into conflict 
with the popular methods of cheapening religion and reducing 
salvation to a revivalist mechanism. Dr. Nevin had anticipated 
this in an intellectual way in his famous pamphlet “The Anxious 
Bench,” in 1843, in opposition to the revivalist measures introduced 
from the Methodist Church to the Presbyterian. He pleaded for 
educational (catechetical) methods in religious training, as — 
able to these seasons of excitement. Andin “The Mystical Pres- 
ence.”’ (1846) he elaborated this older conception of the Church in 
its relation to the doctrine of the sacraments, in a way which 
made a great impression. 

From this time “ the Mercersburg Theology ” was a recognized 
factor in our religious thought, and the Mercersburg Review was its 
quarterly organ, for which he wrote very freely. He was a man 
of war by the necessity of his position. “His old friend and teacher, 
Dr. Charles Hodge, assailed his new positions from without, Dr. 
Joseph Berg from within the Church. In later years Dr. J. H. A. 
Bomberger, one of his former friends and disciples, attacked him 
and his school connection with the “ Revised Liturgy,” which em- 
bodied their ideas of what Christian worship should be, and was 
seconded by the great authority of Dr. J. A. Dorner, of Berlin. 
But friends rallied to his side with hearty sympathy. Dr. Carl Ull- 
mann, of Heidelberg, Dr. Tayler Lewis, Dr. Horace Bushnell, Rev. 
W. W. Andrews, (now of the Irvingite body), Rev. George D. Stew- 
art, of the Presbyterian Church, and others of yet other commun- 
ions showed their regard for him. Dr. R. Weiser, of the Lutheran 
Church, who wrote the best answer to ‘‘'The Anxious Bench,” 
lived to retract his personal criticism with a fine frankness. And 
even Princeton came to swing round toward his theological posi- 
tion, and to appropriate the term “ Christocentric,’”’ which once 
was the earmark of Mercersburg! 

His later years were full of honors, and almost to the last full 
of labors. Marshall College moved in 1853 from Mercersburg to 
Lancaster, and after an eight years’ interval of rest from teaching, 
he resumed work in 1861 and continued it until 1876. When at 
last in 1886 he passed away from the sight of men, he was mourned 
by not only a whole Church quickened to higher life and broader 
thought by his influence, but by thousands outside of it. It was 
most fitting that Dr. Archibald Hodge of Princeton spoke of him 
at his grave as “one too great for any one denomination to lay 
claim to,” and added: ‘‘ The Presbyterian Church regards him as 
one of the few great theologians and thinkers America has pro- 
duced ; and everywhere he is ranked as one of the greatest trree 
or four citizens whom the great State of Pennsylvania has produced.’ 

In the preparation of this memoir, which is clear, fluent, and 
unpretentious in style, Dr. Appel has had theological readers es- 
pecially in mind. It is an exposition of Dr. Nevin’s work asa 
theologian even more than an account of his life, although the 
personal record is given quite fully. Analyses and extracts of his 
most important papers, and careful statements of his views on 
every subject in which he was specially interested, frequently in- 
terrupt the tenor of the narrative. This probably is much the 
best the biographer could do. But we think it leaves room for a 
shorter, simpler, and more popular biography, such as those in the 
series of ““ American Religious Leaders,” and certainly that series 
would be very incomplete without including him. T. 








Mr. Kinlock Cooke, who has been appointed by the British 
Government to the post of Judge at Samoa, with asalary of $6,- 
000, has been for several years past the private secretary of the 
Earl of Dunraven. In addition to these duties he had editorial 
charge of the English Illustrated Magazine. He is a barrister, and 
is credited with a thorough knowledge of Samoan affairs, 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE Welsh Society had a very agreeable annual reunion, Satur- 
day evening, at the Hotel Bellevue, iu honor of St. David’s day. 
The business meeting, preceding the dinner, was made notable by 
the presentation of a portrait and a series of appreciative resolu- 
tions to Hon. Horatio Gates Jones, the President. Mr. Jones has 
now been for twenty-eight years at the head of the Society, and he 
has given it a large share of his interest and attention. The por- 
trait, by Mr, Frederick J. Waugh, is a very satisfactory work, and 
was much praised by those who saw it. 

The Welsh Society, organized originally in 1729, under the 
name of the Sons of the Ancient Britons, and reorganized in 1798, 
under the present title, has had among its members many of the 
most prominent and best beloved citizens of Philadelphia. Its 
presidents have been Samuel Meredith, 1798 to 1816; Robert 
Wharton, 1817 to 1822; JosephS. Lewis, 1823 to 1836; Thomas 
Morris, 1837*to 1841, Thomas P. Roberts, 1841 to 1844; James 
Glentworth, 1845 to 1859; Joseph M. Thomas, 1859 to 1861 ; Hora- 
tio Gates Jones from 1862 to the present time; and the rolls of 
membership show the names amongst others of Charles and 
Elihu Chauncey, Horace Binney, Juhn M. Read, Roberts Vaux, 
Edward Tilghman, Clement Biddle, Benjamin R. Morgan, Cad- 
walader Evans, George Clymer, Thomas Wharton, Jr., Lawrence 
Lewis, and Redwood Fisher. 

President Jones has offered to the Society his valuable collec- 
tion of Welsh books and documents, provided a permanent and 
safe place is provided for their keeping, and it is much desired by 
the members that they should be able to secure a room or rooms 
for their regular occupancy. While the Society has some invested 
funds the interest is consumed in the benevolences extended to 
those of Welsh nationality who claim the stewards’ bounty. This 
work, which was the original reason for the organization’s exist- 
ence, is systematically, though guardedly, pursued, as it is,—on a 
very much more extensive scale, of course,—by the Hibernian Soci- 
ety, the German Society, and the Society of the Sons of St. George. 
Mr. King, the president of the last-named organization, gave some 
interesting details of its work, at the dinner of his Welsh breth- 
ren. , ‘. * 

Mr. RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG gave a dinner at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club on Saturday evening, in celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his arrival in this country. The interest and 
significance of the event were emphasized by the number of lead- 
ing citizens gathered together, friends who best know their host’s 
success in business, his public spirit, and his many-sided activity. 
Educated in Germany with the thoroughness which is regarded as 
characteristic of that country, Mr. Blaunkenburg came here in his 
twenty-second year, and almost at once entered the employment 
of the Messrs. Horstmann, where he soon won the confidence and 
friendship of those two excellent men, William and Siegmund 
Horstmann,—and with them he advanced to a responsible posi- 
tion. When he left to establish himself in business, he made his 
mark by energy and force, which have brought him into promi- 
nence in the commercial world as the head of a large house, fast 
growing in the extent and importance of its transactions. But 
with all his attention to business, Mr. Blankenburg has found or 
made time to show himself a good citizen, ready to help on every 
emergency, prompt to respond to every call for money, and for 
those still rarer commodities, time, labor, executive ability. In 
every movement for local or general reform, in every public en- 
terprise intended to benefit the whole city, in every form of lib- 
eral and progressive movement, he has been a willing worker, and 
his success has won for him hosts of friends. Few meu could 
have gathered together such a body of representative men frown 
all pursuits and professions as those who joined in celebrating this 
anniversary. It is not enough, after all, to be merely a successful 
merchant or a money-maker, to gain friends,—to do that a man 
must give, as Mr. Blankenburg has done time and labor to benefit 
the public, and then those who work with him will be able to test 
the ability and the sincerity of such efforts to do good. Men need 
not agree as to the exact policy to be pursued in politics or in lo- 
cal reforms, yet all respect the man who has clear views of his 
own, with the courage to express them and the ability to make 
them understood. 

* * * 

THE presentation of a petition signed by 253,000 people, ask- 
ing that Congress pass no Sunday laws of any kind, is a curious 
monument of the zeal of the Seventh-day Adventists. This body 
grew out of the labors of William Miller to convince the world 
that it was to come to an end in 1843. His followers in every part 
of the country were pervaded with confidence in his prophetical 
calculations, to an extent never witnessed before or since. Inour 
own city a large encampment on the Darby Road waited the sound- 
ing of ‘the Last Trump.” They ceased to cultivate their fields 
and generally sold off their property and settled all their debts. 
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When the day their leader fixed had passed, they were sorely puz- 
zled to find why they had been disappointed; and the great body 
of them reached the conclusion that it was because they were im- 
plicated in ‘the worship of the Beast,” in keeping the First in- 
stead of the Seventh-day of the week as the day of weekly rest. 
Thev seem to have reached this conclusion independently of the 
influence of the small body of Seventh-Day Baptists, which has 
existed in England and America since the seventeenth century. 
So the Sabbath became their hobby, and they have spent a vast 
amount of paper and ink in diffusing the idea that this outward 
ordinance is the ground of divine displeasure with our American 
churches. For its sake they make common cause with the Secu- 
larists and every other enemy of the Sunday laws in antagonizing 
the existing legislation. Their sect does not number one-half as 
many members as there are signatures to this petition, but it is 
they who have collected them all, in the firm faith that the unbe- 
lievers who sign it are really helping to overthrow infidelity and 
all other evils by overthrowing a “ man-made Sabbath.” 
* * * 


A RECENT private letter from Italy says: ‘‘ One of the pointed 
characteristics of Robert Browning was a passionate desire to 
argue on any subject which presented itself; and although he 
made every effort to stimulate opposition in the person with 
whom he was talking, nothing irritated him more than contradic- 
tion. It became too much the habit of the coterie in Florence to 
which the Brownings belonged to follow the poet's lead and toac- 
cept his (at times) somewhat dogmatic conclusions. On one oc- 
casion, Mrs. , an intimate friend of Mrs. Browning’s, stood 
by her colors and dared to express her own private beliefs, in op- 
position to those of the author of ‘ The Ring and the Book,” but 
as she realized that she might possibly have estranged him, her 
fright and penitence were so great that she rose from her bed at 
midnight, roused one of T. Adolphus Trollope’s sons, (who was 
under the same roof with her), and under his escort went to the 
Browning house, confessed her fault with tears, asked pardon, and 
was kissed and forgiven. Kate Field, it is related, declared that 
she once held her own stoutly against the poet, but added: ‘ It 
was a trying ordeal, for it put him in a terrible frame of mind and 
he walked up and down the room for an hour lashing his tail.’” 

* * * 


TEN years ago a few residents of Germantown met at the 
house of the late Henry Carvill Lewis and founded the ‘* Science 
and Art Club.” Since that time the club has held regular fort- 
nightly meetings, at each of which a paper has been read upon 
some topic of general interest, and the discussions thus brought 
out have proved of great value as interchanges of thought and 
opinion, The scope of the club, originally covered by its title, 
was enlarged a few years ago to include Literature, and a greater 
variety of topics has thus been secured. The published list of 
subjects and speakers under date of February 25, 1890, shows that 
up to this time 114 essays and lectures have been given by differ- 
ent persons, many of whom are of the membership, and nearly all 
of whom may properly be ranked as specialists within the limits 
of the subject handled. 

The Club has just celebrated its tenth anniversary, and is about 
to publish the proceedings of that occasion, including addresses 
and papers from Dr. Henry Hartshorne, the President, Mr. Joseph 
Wharton, and other members. The Science and Art Club is to 
Germantown what the Contemporary is to the city proper, though 
the former is so much older than its larger sister, that it must be 
given the precedence in the excellent social and intellectual fea- 
tures which characterize both. 

* * * 


Mr. BELLAMY seems to be one of those fortunate gentlemen 
whose greatness is thrust upon them. In giving to the world a 
fantasy such as “‘ Looking Backward,” he can hardly have fore- 
seen the remarkable discussion which has resulted, and now that 
his ideas of ‘‘ Nationalism ” are being so extensively ventilated, 
we may expect to see his name used as a convenient peg upon 
which to hang all sorts of illogical theories and inconsequent 
syllogisms. We think Mr. Bellamy’s chief difficulty is found in 
the fact that he sees half-truths, which are always more insidious 
than open falsehoods. The world is full of these. Malthus 
grasped a half-truth when he saw that population increased geo- 
metrically while food could only be increased arithmetically. 
Where is his law to-day? What has become of Ricardo’s theory 
of rent? Where are many of the most emphatic dogmatisms of 
the “ Wealth of Nations”? What are they but half-truths,— 
facts refracted in the prism of too keen a logic ? 

It is always so. Let us hear Mr. Bellamy patiently ; the 
world is likely to go on revolving as usual for a while yet, and its 
reconstruction, proceeding duly, will give so much of regard to 
the theories of “‘ Looking Backward” as experience shall show is 
proper. It is not discouraging,—quite the contrary, indeed,—that 








people should show themselves deeply interested in a book which 
suggests the betterment of social conditions. 
* * * 


Among the pleasant features of the week are the lectures of 
Dr. Amelia B. Zdwards under the auspices of the New Century 
Club, and of Prof, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen in the University 
Course, in lieu of Mr. Lowell, whose illness has compelled the can- 
cellation of his engagements. 

Dr. Edwards’s subject, “Queen Hatasu and the Women of 
Ancient Egypt,” is one of deep interest in the light which it sheds 
upon the condition of women in the ancient civilizations, and by 
— of the comparisons which it invokes with the standards of 
to-day. 

Prof. Boyesen’s treatment of the Novel deserves the attention 
of everyone whose interest in literature goes below the surface. 
It is by the comparative method which Prof. Boyesen employs that 
we may hope to reach a just appreciation of the Novel as a ve- 
hicle for the imparting of great truths, and that we may learn the 
significance of its place in literature. 

* . * 


AT the meeting of the Contemporary Club on Tuesday next, a 
ballot will be taken for a nominating committee. Under the rules, 
this committee, consisting of five members, will nominate the offi- 
cers to be voted for by the club, and the result of the election will 
be announced at the annual meeting in April. 

* * * 


IT is matter of congratulation that the Thomas Orchestra has 
received sufficient encouragement to warrant a third classical con- 
cert on March 29th. On that evening Beethoven’s “ Heroic” 
Symphony,—than which no work better deserves to be called im- 
mortal,—will be rendered with the care and precision which char- 
acterize Mr. Thomas’s organization. 

* * * 

THE dates of Mrs. Winslow’s readings of the Ibsen plays have 
been finally arranged, and are as follows: 

Tuesday, March 18, “ The Pillars of Society.” 

Thursday, March 20, “ The Lady of the Sea.” 

Tuesday, March 25, “ The Enemy of the People.” 

Thursday, March 27, “ A Dolls’ House.” 

* * - 

THE Historical Society will give another of its receptions on 
Thursday next (March 13th). The spring reception will probably 
take place on Thursday, April 17th, though this date is subject to 
change by the Committee. 








COLONEL STOFFEL’S FRANCO-GERMAN ALLIANCE. 


W* print below an extract from the recently issued pamphlet of Colonel 

Baron Stoffel, the French military attaché, already noticed more than 
once in THE AMERICAN. (The translation is from the Transatlantic, Boston.) 
The insistence that peace in Western Europe can never be secure while 
Alsace and Lorraine remain as now, cut off from France, and the bold sug- 
gestion of an alliance between France and Germany, both as the means of 
peace, and as the guarantee against the growth of Russia, are interesting. 
The idea of Napoleon, cited so often, and again here by Colonel Stoffel,—that 
Europe must become Republican or Cossack, has been echoed by many 
writers, and has been put in various forms. Mr. Wm. Dudley Foulke pre- 
sents the alternative, “Slav or Saxon?” in his recent book. The friends 
and advocates of Peace and International Good Will certainly have no such 
important and practical, if not practicable, work presented them as the en- 
deavor to “draw the fires” of this terrible smouldering volcano of Alsace- 
Lorraine.—Editor of THE AMERICAN. 


Not long ago there was discussion in the press regarding a 
development of France’s foreign politics in the direction of a 
reconciliation with Germany. In view of the general credulity of 
the public, perhaps it is best to warn it against fantastic reports, 
and the best way to do that is to picture the situation in which 
France was left by the treaty of peace of 1871; it will then be seen 
that no French government can dream either of a reconciliation, 
or of an understanding, or of the slighest adjustment with Ger- 
mapy as long as that situation shall be maintained,—that is, as 
long as Germany shall leave unrepaired the oppressive error com- 
mitted by the statesmen in 1871. 

After the victories of the German armies, the counsellors of 
Emperor William desired to fortify the new empire against French 
aggression, and with this in view demanded the abandonment of 
Alsace and a part of Lorraine. If France had lost by this sur- 
render nothing but two provinces, she would be a small sufferer 
except in her pride ; but the harm done her by the abandonment of 
Alsace-Lorraine is a much more serious matter; it has deprived 
her of her security. The real German frontier to-day lies along 
the ridge of the Vosges and this side of Thionvilleand Metz. Be- 
tween this frontier and Paris, which is only twelve days’ march, 
there is no natural obstacle capable of stopping an army. Berlin, 
ou the contrary, is almost forty days’ march from the Vosges, and 
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Rhine and the Elbe. 

Now, if one considers that, in a war with Germany, the first 
great battle would be fought on the frontier, he must admit that 
there is no comparison between the dangers to which the two na- 
tions are subjected ; for, if France should suffer the first important 
defeat, the German armies would be at the walls of Paris in less 
than a fortnight, giving no time for the reorganization of the 
French troops; while, in the opposite case, in which France 
would be victorious at the start, her armies would be no less than 
forty days from Berlin and under the necessity, in order to get 
there, of forcing the lines of the Rhine and the Elbe, in the shelter 
of which Germany would have time to rediscipline her forces. 

As we see, France, which before 1870 was protected at the 
east by a double line of defense (the Rhine and the Vosges), is now 
open to invasion; Germany is encamped within a few days of 
Paris ; and the fate of our country depends upon a single battle 
lost at the frontier. It is humiliating for a great country to sub- 
mit to a position of inferiority so full of dangers. Von Moltke 
declared, after the war, that Germany would be unable to lay 
down her arms for fifty years. These words show that the mar- 
shal had a very inadequate idea of the intolerable situation in 
which he contributed more than any other, by his advice to his 
sovereign, to place conquered France. Not only for fifty years, 
but indefinitely, wili Germany have to remain in readiness to de- 
fend her conquest; for, although France is now forced to submit 
to the situation made for her, she does not accept it, and will 
never accept it. 

In depriving France of her security by the annexation of Al- 
sace-Lorraine, Emperor William made the same blunder that Na- 
poleon I. made when he dictated humiliating conditions to Prussia 
after Jena. That energetic nation then showed her greatness in 
submitting to them without accepting them and in shrinking from 
no sacrifice until she had thrown them off. To-day France feels 
the humiliation of 1871 as keenly as Prussia felt that of 1806: as 
long as this state of things lasts, none of her governments will be 
able to dream of a reconciliation or understanding, and any min- 
ister or chief of State who should dare to lend himself to any ac- 
commodation whatever would fall overwhelmed by the weight of 
publie indignation. 

The counsellors of Emperor William in 1871 were not far- 
sighted. They could not see that a dismemberment, perilous and 
humiliating to France, would render that power irreconcilable for- 
ever; that, on the other hand, the creation of a vast empire in the 
centre of Europe would inevitably excite the jealousy of Russia, 
accustomed to dominate the States of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion; and that before long Germany would have two of the most 
formidable military nations fastened upon her flanks, ready to 
unite against the common enemy. 

Those who know Bismarck, his breadth of mind and energy 
of character, ere astonished at the part which he played in those 
circumstances and do not understand his acquiescence in so fatal 
a political course. If we may believe a report rendered by M. 
de Saint-Vallier to the minister of foreign affairs, Bismarck now 
recognizes in part the mistake that was then committed. But one 
wonders whether he saw it at the time it was made, and, if he did, 
why he did not prevent it. In this matter nothing is to be seen 
of the man of 1866, clear-sighted and firm, who at Nikolsbourg, iu 
the negotiations brought about by the intervention of France, 
alone against all, sgainst the king, the prince royal, the princess, 
and the highest generals of the army, counselled peace, sustained 
his opinion with indomitable energy in spite of insults and out- 
rages, and succeeded in gaining the consent of his sovereign, . 

How is it that this same man five years later did not show 
the same clear vision and the same energy? Why @id he allow 
the mutilation and humiliation of France,—he who, in the words 
of M. de Saint-Vallier, admits that a nation should never be mu- 
tilated or humiliated, and that such action is always followed by 
repentance? The truth is that neither he nor the other counsel- 
lors of Emperor William were able then to pierce the future, and 
see, as a necessary consequence of their politics, the approaching 
understanding of France and Russia, become the irreconcilable 
enemies of the German empire and pressing it on either flank, one 
at the West, the other at the East. Yet such is the manifest re- 
sult of the politics inaugurated in 1871 by the authors of the treaty 
that dismembered France. Facts speak for themselves and con- 
demn it irrevocably. 

It is to this false politics that is due the troubled state in 
which Europe has been since the last war, and it was in order to 
be able to resist France and Russia at once that Germany estab- 
lished the septennate and so prodigiously increased her military 
forces. Germany will surely recognize some day the extent of the 
mistake made in 1871 in the weight of the burden that Bismarck 
will leave as an inheritance to the emperor and his ministers: 
‘his young monarch will have to govern a vast empire of recent 
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foundation, an empire threatened on the East and on the West by 
two hostile powers with six million soldiers at their disposal. . . 

Germany alone is in a position to inaugurate in Europe an 
era of tranquility and peace, but to that end she must begin by 
frankly recognizing that, of all the causes of the uneasiness which 
Europe feels to-day, the principal one is the dismemberment of 
France, and that this uneasiness will inevitably last as long as the 
existing situation. Recognizing this, Germany would then have 
to show the incomparable wisdom to abolish the cause of this dis- 
turbed state by restoring to France the provinces which she has 
taken from her. This sacrifice cannot be asked of the statesmen 
of the present generation, who, too far compromised by the mis- 
take which they caused Emperor William to make, would lack 
the influence needed to prepare public opinion in Germany for 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine on condition of an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with France. But everything will depend upon a 
man. 
Will Germany, which has already had the signal good fortune 
to produce Bismarck, the creator of her unity, find, by an equal 
stroke of luck, another statesman clear-sighted enough to discern 
that no alliance save that of France and Germany can guarantee 
peace, and firm enough in his designs to make them prevail and 
to realize such an alliance in spite of all obstacles ? 

One can easily imagine the feelings that would be manifested 
by France on the announcement that negotiations were in pro- 
gress for the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine. Germany, in return 
for the security that she would restore to France, would require 
an offensive and defensive alliance of long duration, the sincerity 
of which could be sanctioned by a reciprocal engagement to trans- 
form the fortified points on the Rhine into open cities and to con- 
sider this river only as the boundary line between the two coun- 
tries. But it is almost needless to say that a reconciliation of the 
two nations could be negotiated only on the basis of a restitution of 
all the territory taken from France, and that the return of Lor- 
raine alone would not give France entire satisfaction. The alli- 
ance, to be effective, must first be sincere, and it could not be sin- 
cere or likely to endure if Germany should retain Alsace. 

On the contrary, an alliauce of the two countries, if it should 
show entire sincerity on both sides, would mark perhaps the ori- 
gin of an era of reconciliation between two races which have been 
jealously struggling against each other for the last twenty-five 
centuries. In any case it would be an alliance unsurpassed in 
power and fruitfulness. Two great peoples, both strong by their 
own genius, their civilization, and their armies, constituting an 
agglomeration of eighty millions of souls in the central part of 
Europe extending from the Vistula to the ocean, would almost 
surely guarantee general peace. Instead of living in continual 
agitation and exhausting her finances in military expenses, Eu- 
rope, devoting herself to her mission of civilization, could inaugu- 
rate a period of tranquility, progress, and productive labor. 

This solution is worthy of consideration by the statesmen of 
Germany, who do not seem even to suspect the danger in which 
the civilized nations of Europe stand. This danger is from the 
East, where it is steadily growing, slowly, but surely. It is not 
necessary, indeed, to have very carefully considered the European 
situation to see that, thanks to the divisions that disunite the na- 
tions, Russia some day will seize the provinces of the Danube. 
When that day comes, sbe will hold Europe in her grasp from the 
Baltic to the Archipelago, securely protected by these two seas 
against all flank movements. With the numerous sailors of the 
islands of the Archipelago at her disposal, she will soon attain the 
shores of the Adriatic and Trieste. If then she hasa Czar belong- 
ing to the race of conquerors, how will tbe disunited occidental 
nations resist the formidable advange of the Slav race? It will be 
the war of civilization against barbarism, and possibiy the time of 
the fulfillment for Europe of the prophecy of Napoleon L. at Saint 
Helena: ‘‘ Republican or Cossack.” 


REVIEWS. 


A Stupy oF BEN Jonson. By A. C. Swinburne. New York: 
Worthington Co. 1889. 
R. SWINBURNE has been publishing volumes of verse for 
more than twenty years. He has written more and perhaps 
said less than any other poet of this verbose age. His characteristic, 
an extraordinary facility in handling meters, has been long appre- 
ciated, but it may be doubted whether this excellence will secure 
for hima lasting place among the poets of the century. No great 
poetry has ever survived through its mechanical perfection alone 
—and even in this respect, Mr. Swinburne has been surpassed by 
Shelley and Tennyson, the melody of whose best lyrics—so subtle, 
so delicate, so perennially charming, like Chopin’s music—is far 
beyond Mr. Swinburne’s skill. But it is as a critic, rather than as 
a verse-writer, that he has influenced the thought of literary men 
in our time. As a critic he does not, like Matthew Arnold, strive to 
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be impersonal in order to establish absolute and permanent tests 
of truth in literature ; his individuality informs all his pages, his 
preferences and antipathies jut out at all points. We soon know 
that he has more admiration than he can express for Landor and 
Victor Hugo, and that he almost despises Byron; but the bent of 
his prejudice being readily perceived and taken into account, we 
find much that is valuable, much that is illuminating in his criti- 
cism. He has never done better work than in his essays on the 
Elizabethan Dramatists. He is familiar with all of them, and 
with all their plays; he feels deeply the wonderful spell of that 
unrivalled efflorescence in poetry ; he writes of it with enthusiasm, 
often with unusual acumen. His study of John Webster, for in- 
stance, may be recommended as worthy of that man of unique 
genius, so long neglected, so often misunderstood, and only recently 
come to his proper place as the most remarkable of the Elizabe- 
thans—Shakespeare, of course, being excepted. 

Mr. Swinburne’s latest study, on Ben Jonson, does full justice 
to the poet whose contemporaries set him above Shakespeare, and 
to whom succeeding generations have accorded the somewhat per- 
functory praise by which men universally acknowledged to be 
great, but whose works are no longer much read, are rescued from 
oblivion. Thanks, however, to the sane and vigorous revival of 
interest, during the past twenty years, in the Elizabethan drama, 
Jonson is again somewhat more than a lauded but neglected clas- 
sic; and Mr. Swinburne’s study ought to impel yet other lovers of 
great literature to turn to Jonson’s masterpieces. Mr. Swinburne 
opens with the best critical dictum to be found in his whole vol- 
ume. ‘If poets,” he says, ‘“‘ may be divided into two exhaustive 
but not exclusive classes,—the gods of harmony and creation, the 
giants of energy and invention,—the supremacy of Shakespeare 
among the gods of English verse is not more unquestionable than 
the supremacy of Jonson among its giants. Shakespeare himself 
stands no higher above Milton and Shelley than Jonson above Dry- 
den and Byron.” This classification is, in Jonson’s case, wholly 
sound: his vast erudition stood him in the stead of the highest im- 
agination ; his surprising effects are cumulative rather than in- 
spired. Mr. Swinburne then discusses each play in order, wisely 
hesitating to pronounce judgment on the immemorial question as 
to whether ‘‘ The Fox” or ‘ The Alchemist ’’ be Jonson’s master- 
piece, but pointing out some of the wonderful merits of each, and 
declaring that “no man can know anything worth knowing of 
Ben Jonson who has not studied and digested ” these two, and 
“ Every Man in his Humor,” and “ The Staple of News.” He dif- 
fers from the majority of critics in ranking this last comedy above 
“The Silent Woman.” Passing on, he examines the epigrams, 
masques, occasional poems and translations, often elucidating an 
obscure passage by an apt explanation, or by suggesting improve- 
ments where the text is corrupt. Perhaps his chapter on Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘* Discoveries’’ is the most valuable of all, because those 
memoranda and short essays have been most neglected, although 
they contain much wisdom, and many specimens of sturdy Eliza- 
bethan prose. That they have not had a reputation equal to their 
deserts,—which, in Mr. Swinburne’s opinion, entitle them to a po- 
sition above Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays,’’—is due to the fact that many of 
them are but fragments set down in a commonplace book as if to 
be worked over later into essays, but left unfinished by the aged 
poet, and published, after his death, by a careless editor. Never- 
theless, they deserve to be properly edited, and to be placed by the 
side of Bacon’s “‘ Essays,’’ on the shelf of every scholar. 

It is impossible to refer to the many examples of happy criti- 
cism in Mr. Swinburne’s “Study.” He is not a critic of the high- 
est order,—there is nothing here to equal Carlyle’s pages on 
Dante, for instance,—but from his own standpoint, which is that 
of the literary and esthetic critic, and not that of the spiritual and 
broadly-human,—he sees deep, and describes clearly. His style 
is vehement, but too wordy,—abounding in adjectives, which are 
to all but the very greatest masters, what the golden ornaments of 
the Sabines were to Tarpeia. In his use of antithesis and exag- 
geration he reminds you of Macaulay—the last writer in the 
world with whom he would choose to be compared. And yet 
such a passage as the following, concerning the tedious poem ofa 
forgotten scribbler named Rutter, might have been clipped from 
any of Macaulay’s “‘ Essays”: ‘‘ Having tried it every night for 
upwards of six weeks running, I can confidently and conscien- 
tiously recommend it. Chloral is not only more dangerous but 
very much less certain as a soporific: the sleeplessness which 
could resist the influence of Mr. Rutter’s verse can be curable 
only by dissolution; the eyes which can keep open through the 
perusal of six consecutive pages must never hope to find rest but 
in the grave.” Or again, anent a bad Latin verse by Jonson: 
“ Birch would make itself into spontaneous rods for the school-boy 
who could perpetrate so horrible an atrocity.”” May we not ask 
what language would suffice to describe the torments of Siberian 
exiles, or the inhumanity of Bashi Bazouks, when superlatives 
are thus exhausted upon—an unmetrical hexameter? But the 





study, taken as a whole, is interesting and valuable, and ought to 

invite many readers of this generation to make acquaintance with 

one of the most remarkable figures in English literature. 
Cambridge, Mass. W. R. T. 


THE OLD Missionary. A Narrative in Four Chapters. By Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1., LL.D. Pp. 116. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since ‘The Annals of Ru- 
ral Bengal ” advertised the world of the fact that an Anglo-Indian 
had arisen, who bad both the industry for the thorough master 
of the history of that country, and the imagination and the feel- 
ing for literary form required for their proper presentation. Since 
that time Mr. Hunter, now Sir William, has given the world book 
after book in which this combination of qualities rare in an An- 
glo-Indian are illustrated, but only the two volumes on Orissa sur- 
pass his first in living interest. 

In this little book he enters an untried field, but one for which 
he possesses some fitness, Already Sir Wiiliam has expressed in 
the most public and formal way his high estimate of the work 
done for the natives of India by the Christian missionaries. In 
this brief story he sketches a sort of ideal missionary, possibly 
with reference to some actual character, and with evident refer- 
ence to the difficulties and advantages of the missionary work, 
with side glances at the parallel educational work of the British 
Government. 

Our author evidently has been impressed with that ideal of 
the Christian missionary which Edward Irving held forth to the 
much-astonished and far-from-pleased London Missionary Society, 
when he preached the annual sermon before it in 1824. His hero 
is a man who came for a time under Irving’s personal influence, 
but who afterwards worked clear of his ‘‘ mystical” peculiarities 
and resumed his place in the Anglican communion, while still ad- 
hering to the principle that the most efficient work must be done 
by one who came among the people as one of themselves, and who 
stood under the patronage and support of no foreign society. He 
has spent his life among the hill-tribes of a corner of Bengal, 
teaching and preaching, and illustrating Christianity by the sim- 
plicity and purity of his life, while his wisdom and justice have 
made him the final court of jurisdiction with not only his converts 
but with great numbers of the ‘‘heathen” around them. He has built 
up a self-supporting school system among them, and has trained 
both good teachers and catechists, and at least one native clergy- 
man to whom he looks to take up his work. From him, however, 
comes the sorest trial of his life. In an illness of the veteran a 
young and “advanced ”’ clergyman has taken his place for a few 
weeks, and has accustomed the native preacher and the catechists 
to a style of service quite different from the abbreviated liturgy 
in use before. They become troubled in conscience by the old 
man’s omissions, and especially his neglect of the so-called Athan- 
asian Creed, with its clauses handing over to eternal death all 
who reject its teachings as to the Trinity. They abandon the 
station, and the strain of overwork involved in conducting the 
school and all the services breaks him down. He dies just after a 
reconciliation with his repentant native associate. 

Of course the problems involved in laboring among these hill- 
tribes, with their less developed creed and simpler civilization, are 
different from those which meet a missionary to the Aryan peo- 
ples of the plains. But the story hints at all. The first difficulty 
is to make them appreciate the exclusiveness of Christianity. 
They are quite willing to add Christ and the Virgin Mary to the 
already long list of their gods, and to combine sacrifices to them 
with the traditional worship. They are also ready to use Chris- 
tian forms of prayer as a supplement to their charms and amulets. 
But the conception of the Gospel as a thing unique is not easy to 
them. And when they do become Christians after a fashion, they 
are apt to be carried away into excitements of an emotional and 
half-sensuous kind, such as their own faith consecrated as divine. 
The danger of the Brahmo-Somaj and of the reformatory move- 
ments which preceded it, will be that also of any native Christian 
Church in India, and its peril is that of absorption into the toler- 
ant, multitudinous, and shapeless congeries of beliefs, which is 
called Brahmanism. Yet our author believes the peril may be 
overcome, and that Christian teaching may so soak into the very 
pores of the people that a second generation of Christians may be 
firm and unmovable in the faith. 

Himself a government servant, he very plainly intimates that 
the missionary schools are better for the natives than the merely 
secular schools of the Government. He thinks so because they 
do not ignore religion, which has been the main subject of Indian 
education. He also think a mistake has been made in not teach- 
ing the people on the lines of their actual needs, and in abolish- 
ing the discipline of the rod. In these and other matters his 
‘old missionary ” is evidently the spokesman of his own ideas. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 
T is a sign of the times that Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have 
thought it worth while to include in their Town and Country 
Library a selection of Robert Browning’s “ Principal Shorter 
Poems.” There is no preface to the book, no name of the selector, 
no statement of the method of arrangement or the principle of se- 
lection. But we find that the order is in the main chronological, 
and that the greater part of the “ Dramatic Lyrics” of 1843, of 
the * Dramatic Romances and Lyries” of 1845, of “ Men and Wo- 
men ” of 1855, and of “ Dramatis Persons ” of 1864, have been in- 
cluded. These are supplemented by three of the seven poems con- 
tributed to “ Hood’s Magazine” in 1844-5, by the whole of 
“ Christmas Eve and Easter Day ” of 1850, by * Herve Riel ” (1871), 
and a few poems from the latter volumes. On the whole this is a 
very good selection, and one well calculated for the initiation of 
new readers of Browning. Yet we could have spared one or two 
ofthe more difficult poems which are here included, in order to 
make room for *Instans Tyrannus,” “A Strange Epistle of an 
Arab Physician,” “ Pheidippides.” and “Clive.” And with all 
their excellence the two poems “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day” 
hardly belong to the “shorter poems,” as together they fill 65 


pages. 





Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have begun the issue of a cheap edi- 
tion of Charles Kingsley’s works, in paper covers, selling in Eng- 
land at six-pence; in this country at twenty-five cents. Those 
which have appeared on our table are those notable,—almost 
“epoch-making,’”—novels with a purpose, ‘ Yeast,” and “ Alton 
Locke.” The page is octavo, the paper good, the type clear 
though small, and no doubt so cheap an edition will be the means 
of introducing many new readers to this great writer. 





Mr. G. Washington Moon, who adds to his name, upon his 
title-page, the lettering “‘ Hon. F. R.S. L.,” is the author of an 
alleged book of fiction, whose title is as follows : 

‘““HE—‘ WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS I 
THEE ENDOW.’ 

“sHE—‘BUT, WHAT IS WRITTEN IN THE LAW, 
HOW READEST THOU ?’” 

The reader will agree with us, no doubt, that this title is 
rather odd, and sois the book. Its main purpose is to show that 
in the marriage service of the Established Church of England, the 
assurance given by the bridegroom, that with all his worldly 
goods, ete., he endows the bride, is a legal conveyance, which 
would be held as good in the courts, if only some bright young 
lawyer, such as Ernest Aldern, the hero,—at least one of the he- 
roes,—of the story, would take it up and argue it ably. Mr. 
Moon, however, dumps into his book a miscellaneous assortment 
of other matter,—dreams, poetry, abductions, adventures in the 
African deserts, religious and social argumentation, and other 
trifles. As for love there is plenty of it, and not less than three 
couples, some of them quite old people, are happily married in 
the last pages. Mr. G. Washington Moon is no ordinary author, 
(London : George Routledge & Sons.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

i) correspondence which passed between the grandfather of 

the present Duke of Rutland, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Mr, Pitt, is to be published. It was printed for private 
circulation about a half-century ago, after being edited by the late 
Lord Stanhope, then Lord Mahon; but only a few copies were 
given away, and the book had been quite forgotten until discov- 
ered at Belvoir a few weeks ago. 

Richard Malcolm Johnson, author of various tales of old 
Georgia life, is writing a long novel. 

William Winter is preparing for the Dunlap Society a memo- 
rial volume dealing with John Gilbert, the comedian. 

The biography of Archbishop Tait, by hisson-in-law, the Dean 
of Windsor, and his intimate friend, Canon Bengham, will be pub- 
lished next autumn. 

An English civil list pension of $375 per annum has been 
granted to Ellen Isabelle Tupper, daughter of the author of 
“‘ Proverbial Philosophy.” 

A sensational rumor is afloat concerning Count Zubof, the au- 
thor of ** Viera,” a novel published last December by T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. Itis alleged that the Count is not a Zubof, but plain 
Mr. Lippmann, and many other things that must be disagreeable 
news to his many admirers in Boston literary circles.— Publishers’ 
Weekly. 

A new library edition of the works of Prescott, the historian, 
edited by J. Foster Kirk, is announced by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
It will be printed from entirely new plates. ‘The Conquest of 








Mexico ” is ready, and will be followed soon by “ Ferdinand and 
Isabella.” 


Olive Schreiner, author of “ The Story of an African Farm,” 
which caused such discussion a few years ago, has sent to Lon- 
don from Cape Town the manuscript of a small volume of alle- 
gories with the title of ‘‘ Dreams.” 


Charles Dudley Warner has been lecturing before Richmond 
audiences on “ Prison Reform.” Mr. Warner is an unusually 
successful platform orator, 


H. Rider Haggard bas completed a fresh story. It is another 
African excursion, in which the central figure is a Zulu king 
named “Charcoal,” 


Henry James has for some time been engaged in dramatizing 
one of his own novels. 


Dr. von Dollinger some time before his death entrusted the 
translation of his last work, ‘ Academic Studies,” to an English 
lady, Miss Warre. Her English version is now completed and in 
the printer’s hands, and will be published in a few weeks by Mr. 
Murray. “These famous essays,’’ as Mr. Gladstone has styled 
them, include “The Jews in Europe,” “ Dante,” ‘“ Madame de 
Maintenon,” ete. “ 


Lewis Carroll is again busy with the pen,—this time, however, 
asa compiler. A new volume from him is to consist of selections 
from the Bible; another is to be an arrangement of Shakespeare 
suitable for young girls. 


A Paris correspondent says that Marshal Canrobert, having 
been approached with respect to a proposal that he should write 
his reminiscences, replied that, though the idea was a fascinating 
one, he corceived it scarcely possible to detail accurately what 
happened twenty or thirty years ago. It is not thought the Paris 
publishers will succeed in getting the aged soldier (he is now 
eighty-four) to narrate the events of a singularly interesting per- 
sonal history. 


Mrs. Oliphant is going to Jerusalem and has undertaken to 
write a descriptive account of the surrounding country, which will 
be published next autumn. 


The Austro-German admirers .of Scheffe], the poet of the 
“‘ Trompeter von Sdckingen,” have formed a society under the 
name of ‘Scheffel-Bund.”” In order to commemorate this event 
they will shortly issue, under the editorship of Herr A. Breitner, 
a Scheffel-Gedenkbuch, which is to contain contributions from quite 
a host—the number of one hundred is mentioned—of writers, 
artists, and composers, 


Mr. Wemyss Reid’s biography of Lord Houghton will contain 
a very large number of interesting letters, 


The novel writer known as Marie Corelli, and whose work 
has excited some interest in literary circles, isa daughter of Dr. 
Charles Mackay. 


Chairman Sawyer of the Senate Committee on Postoffices and 
Postroads, offered a bill on February 19 of interest to the publish- 
ing trade. Of Jate years many publishers have issued books in 
the form of periodicals and under the name of “ libraries.” These 
volumes, generally in paper covers, pass through the mails as 
second-class matter, like newspapers or periodicals, paying one 
cent for every four ounces. Mr. Sawyer’s bill provides that such 
matter shall hereafter be charged for at third-class rates, or one 
cent for every two ounces, 


Mr. Gladstone has been engaged at Oxford in preparing for 
book publication his papers in Good Words on “ The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture.” 


Cardinal Newman has entered his 90th year in better health 
than usual. Lord Tennyson and Mr, Gladstone, concerning whom 
some alarming reports were recently cabled, are now stated to be 
much better. 


Mr. Whittier writes to a correspondent: “I have reached a 
time of life when literary notoriety is of small consequence, but I 
shall be glad to feel that I have not altogether written in vain; 
that my words for freedom, temperance, charity, faith in the di- 
vine goodness, love of nature and of home and country are wel- 
comed and approved.” 


“Letters to Living Authors” is the title of a work by T. A. 
Stewart in the press in London. It will contain, also, the por- 
traits of many English and American writers. 

Augustus J, C, Hare has in press a work in four volumes on 
France. It will be illustrated by hundreds of woodcuts, for most 
of which Mr, Hare himself made the drawings. 

Mr. Murray is about to publish a series of manuals written by 
University professors belonging to Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, as well as by 
other recognized authorities in literature and science. The series 
will be edited by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews, 
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cation, a “ History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines” by 
Professor William M. Hetherington, D. D. LL. D., Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, edited by Robert Williamson, D. D., with notes 
and fac-similes of title-pages of the original editions of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, ete. 

The title of Henry M. Stanley’s coming book has been de- 
cided on as “ The Darkest Africa ; the Quest, Rescue, and Retreat 
of Emin.” 

Senor E. Castelar, the eminent Spanish politician and orator, 
is about to take a trip to Palestine in search of information for a 
work on the Life of Jesus which is to be treated on the same prin- 
ciples as M. Renan’s * Vie de Jesus.” 

Of the cheap edition of Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s “ Lorna 
Doone,”’ Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have sold over 50,000 copies 
in less than six months, 

A work entitled ‘‘ Semitic Philosophy,” by Philip C. Friese, 
will be issued immediately by 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Hitherto the Irish national movements have been more pro- 
ductive of bluebooks than of memoirs. But Mr. John O'Leary, at 
the request of Sir C. G. Duffy and other patriots, is now writing 
his reminiscences. 

Prof. Owen, the distinguished scientific author,is ill and not 
likely to recover. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh, have secured commo- 
dious premises in Soho Square, London, which will be ready for 
occupancy early in summer. For some years past Prof. W. Rob- 
ertson Smith of Cambridge, who succeeded Dr. Spencer Baynes as 
editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia Britannica, has been the confi- 
dential literary adviser of the firm; and ove of the circumstances 
which influenced the Messrs. Black in their decision to quit the 
Scottish capital was that in London they would have more fre- 
quent opportunities for conference with the distinguished Cam- 
bridge Professor. 

“A Digest of English and American Literature” is now in 
the press in Chicago, being the last work completed previous to 
the death of its author, Prof. A. H. Welsh. 

The long projected volume of Mr. Ruskin’s poems is now 
well advanced towards publication. It will include not merely 
the verses printed privately in 1850, but several previously un- 
published poems. The volume may possibly be illustrated with 
drawings by the author. 

Among forthcoming volumes of the “ Canterbury Poets” is a 
selection from the works of Owen Meredith (the Earl of Lytton). 
The editor is Miss Betham-Edwards, who has Lord Lytton’s sane- 
tion for the reprint. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE annual review of the book trade for 1889 in the Publishers’ 

Weekly was again made by Miss Marian M. Monachesi, who 

has done this important piece of work for our valued contempo- 
rary for the iast ten years. 

Shares in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which in 1848 brought 
in 5 per cent., have been steadily increasing in value, and now 
return 150 per cent, on the original outlay. 

Mr. Bliss Carman, of Fredericton, New Brunswick, has been 
appointed to the chair left vacant in the Independent by the death 
of J. E. Bowen. Mr. Carman has been a careful student of cur- 
rent literature for years. 

The Round Table is the name of a weekly journal of sixteen 
pages to be published at Nashville, Tennessee. Discussion of all liv- 
ing issues will be encouraged ; and “‘progress as contradistinguished 
from Bourbonism in either church or State” will be its general 
aim. Such a liberal spirit in a Southern journal will be very 
gratifying. 

The French Evangelical Publication Society of Boston, an- 
nounce a paper to be called Le Citoyen Franco-Americdin. It 
will be published weekly in French and English, and will discuss 
especially, questions affecting French-Canadian nationality. 

Ticknor & Co. have made arrangements to issuein connection 
with their American Architect, a special edition with added illus- 
trations, called the “International Edition.” It will be one of 
the most artistic and costly periodicals ever publisbed. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


he records of an important series of meteorological observa- 
tions made by the U. 8. Signal Service at the station on 
Pike’s Peak, Colo., has been published by means of the Boyden 
Fund in the Annals of the Harvard College Observatory. The 
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record extends, with some interruption, from 1874 to 1888. The 
station is the highest in the world by some thousands of feet and 
exhibits many peculiar meteorological phenomena, Among these 
are the violent electrical storms which occur oftenest while snow 
is falling and the air moist. At such times sparks have been ob- 
served emanating from the tips of the fingers when held in the 
air, and snow. flakes falling in contact with fur, emit sparks. If 
there is considerable wind, the revolutions of the anemometer de- 
scribe a circle of fire. 





Noteworthy articles in the American Naturalist (February) 
are a “‘ Review of the Progress of American Invertebrate Palzon- 
tology for 1889” by C. R. Keyes, a bibliography of published 
works on that subject; (2) a short article by E. A. Andrews on 
“Autotomy in the Crab,” mostly a review of the work of Leon 
Fredericq and others. That the act of throwing off one or more 
legs when roughly handled is not voluntary, is shown by the fact 
that when the brain (ganglion) of the crab is removed, self-ampu- 
tation may occur on provocation. The breaking of the limb is 
probably brought about by a muscular contraction forcing it 
against the thorax. It is noticed that the rupture is clean cut, 
which is found to be due to a modification of the skeleton in the 
nature of a joint, thus permitting a separation of the limb from 
the body with a very small rupture of tissue. s 

In the same number E. L. Sturtevant continues his articles 
on the history of garden vegetables, and R. E. C. Stearns an enter- 
taining collection of instancesin which music has been observed 
to affect animals, 

A communication from J. J. Bell, of Brockville, Canada, de- 
scribes the Mediterranean flour-moth which was found in a mill in 
Ontario, in March 1889, and which from its destructive habits and 
great fecundity, has occasioned considerable alarm. The Ontario 
Government has imposed a quarantine upon all milled goods 
from Mediterranean ports, and issued a bulletin describing the habe 
its of the moth and methods for its extinction. 





Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale, has presented the British Museum 
with a finely executed model of the skull of Titanotherium, which, 
together with some specimens of teeth of the same species, have 
lately been placed on exhibition and are attracting much atten- 
tion. The skeleton to which the-original of the cast belongs was 
found in 1874 by Prof. Marsh in Dakota and is the best preserved 
specimen known. Since that time several hundred specimens 
have been obtained from the same beds and Prof. Marsh has a 
monograph in preparation describing them. 





Prof. F. W. Putnam begins in the Century for March a series 
of articles on ** Prehistoric Remains in the Ohio Valley.” The 
first gives a general summary of the location and character 
of the works in the Ohio Valley, including those at Marietta, 
Newark, Portsmouth, and other places in the Scioto valley, and 
those along the Little Miami river. The second article will treat 
of the Serpent Mound. 





We have lately received from the Bureau of Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution, copies of a paper by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, 
on the circular, square, and octagonal earthworks of Ohio. The 
paper contains the results of late surveys by the Bureau, in the 
course of which a number of errors have been discovered in the 
measurements given in the standard work of Squier and Davis on 
* Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1848. This work is also in many cases 
devoid of details which are necessary for accuracy, as to location 
of measurements, etc. The paper is illustrated by 11 plates. 





The New York School of Mines has lately been presented 
with a large collection of specimens of amber, from the amber 
district of North Germany. The collection was presented to the 
School by an early graduate, Mr. H. A. Demelli, now of Berlin. 
In this country amber has been found in New Jersey, and some 
remarkably fine specimens have been obtained from Mexico. 





A handbook and catalogue of the collection of building and 
ornamental stones in the U. 8. National Museum has been issued. 
The collection is made up of specimens received from the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876, and from the section of the Tenth Census 
on quarrying industries, The arrangement of the specimens is 
said to be by States, and under States, by kind. A notice of this 
catalogue in the Franklin Institute Journal (March) properly char- 
acterizes this method of classification as unsystematic and com- 
pletely unscientific. 





The last received number of Nature (Feb. 20), contains a short 
account by Prof. Todd of the instruments used in the operations 
of the U.S. Expedition to Loanda to observe the total eclipse in 
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December last. As already known, the sun was completely ob- 
scured by clouds, and few observations of value were made. By 
means of the photographie apparatus, however, over 300 exposures 
were made in a period of 3. minutes, 10 seconds, and the success of 
the pneumatic movements is of value in view of future observa- 


tions of eclipses, etc. A few hours before the eclipse came on the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pensacola went out to sea, where atmospheric conditions were | 


slightly more favorable. Two of three of the detached parties of 
the expedition sent into the interior were unsuccessful on account 
of clouds, and reports from the third party have not as yet been 
received. 





A committee of the Industrial Society of Mulhouse has pre- 
pared and issued a work on appliances and apparatus for the pre- 
vention of accidents in factories, which is an encyclopedia of in- 
genious and practical devices for that purpose. It is illustrated by 
42 plates, aud has accompanying descriptions in French, German, 
and English. 





F. W. Lyon, London, publishes a translation of Jorgensen’s 
“Micro-organisms of Fermentation, Practically Considered,” a 
short treatise on the conduct of the fermentation industries. The 
technological applications of recent discoveries in bacteriology 
have been much neglected, this being the first work of moment on 
the subject which has appeared siuce Pasteur’s studies of wine, 
vinegar, and beer, published in 1876. The work of Prof. Christian 
Hausen, of the Carlsberg Laboratory, near Copenhagen, occupies 
a large portion of the volume. 


ART NOTES. 
a Annual Exhibition at the Academy of the Fine Arts 

reached its close on Monday. The public interest in the 
exhibition was manifested, we think, in a larger degree than usual, 
—both by the attendance, and by the discussions in the daily jour- 
nals and elsewhere. We say the attendance, but we do not ne- 
cessarily mean the paying admissions; whether these have been 
greater than heretofore is not known at this writing; the crowds 
of visitors have come on the free days, especially Sunday after- 
noons. There have been, as usual, a limited number of sales, in 
which the water-colors figured more than their higher-priced sis- 
ters in oil. All the pictures sold, as we understand Mr. Craig, 
brought the catalogue figures, It is announced that the Academy 
has purchased for the Temple Collection the picture exhibited by 
Mr. W. T. Richards, ‘‘ The Rainbow,” (No. 176), catalogued at 
2,500. 





At the Art Club gallery a collection of water-colors by Mr. 
Charles E. Dana has been on exhibition since Monday, and will 
continue until the 20th inst. They make over one hundred num- 
bers, and relate largely to subjects in Oriental countries. The 
Club gives its reception to Messrs. Abbey and Sargent, this even- 
ing, and on the 19th will similarly entertain the veteran artist, 
Mr. Peter F. Rothermel. The series of lectures on art subjects 
was continued last evening by Mr. William A. Mason, who spoke 
of the Fairmount Park Art Association, and its work. 





The old Salon, managed by the Society of French Artists, less 
the secessionists, will open as usual on May 1, and continue open 
till June 30. The new salon of the National Society of the Fine 
Arts will be held in the exhibition building on the Champ de 
Mars, for which application was made to the French Government. 
Thus the two salons have in one case the Palais de ]’Industrie, in 
the other the Palais des Beaux Arts. The latter opens on the 
15th of May and closes on the 30th of June. 


THE “ WESTERN MORTGAGE” BUSINESS. 
Professor James Willis Gleed, (University of Kansas), in The Forum, 
N exceedingly large proportion of these mortgage investments, 
as compared with investments of like magnitude in other 
lines, is entirely safe; and this not alone because they have been 
made wisely, with reference to the present and evident facts and 
conditions of the business communities where they are made, 
but for other and more fundamental reasons. There are no more 
free lands fit for general agriculture. In June, 1880, the govern- 
ment still had 17,800,000 acres of arable land. In June, 1883, 
only 5,000,000 acres remained; and this has long since become 
private property. 

It is clear that, in a general way, land fit for agriculture can 
no longer be had from the federal government. It seems to the 
writer that the prostration of the farming industry, and the low 
price of the older farm Jands everywhere in the United States, 
are partly due to the fact that they have been competing, in a 
sense, with the practically free arable lands of the public domain. 
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This competition has now ceased, and it appears reasonable to 


| anticipate a substantial rise in the value of agricultural lands 
| everywhere, and especially in the western States. This will be 


one substantial protection to western farm loans, whether they 
were wisely or unwisely made in the first instance. 

The increase in the area under actual cultivation will go on 
rapidly for many years. Western farming methods will be much 
improved. Many western farmers are now supported more by 
the natural goodness of the soil than by intelligently-directed 
industry. Western farms will not require fertilizing for a long 
time. ‘They will continue, as now, to yield much larger returns 
than eastern farms, with the same outlay of labor and capital. 
They may fairly be expected to increase in value, while eastern 
farms will do well if they hold their own. 

It is to be noted, further, that while the obligations of the 
West have increased very rapidly, its interest-paying capacity 
has also increased very rapidly. In 1880, Dakota’s wheat crop 
was 2,830,289 bushels; in 1885 it had reached 38,166,413 bushels ; 
in 1887, 62,553,449 bushels. The following figures show the Kan- 
sas corn product in bushels, by five-year periods, commencing 
with 1864 and ending last year: 


Years. Bushels. 
1864-68, 32,575,675 
1869-73, . 142,509,000 
1874-78, . 371,628,825 
1879-83, . . 629,677,425 
1884-88, . . 752,336,062 


According to the December report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, just issued, it appears that the aggregate 
wheat, corn, and oats yield of the country is 3,354,877,000 bushels, 
The aggregate of these three cereals in Kansas was about 372,- 
000,000 bushels, or one-ninth of the total product. 

The exact rate of increase in mortgage indebtedness cannot 
be ascertained, so that it is impossible to say whether interest- 
paying capacity is increasing pari passu. But it is known that 
the mortgage-holding in the West itself is rapidly increasing. 
Bits of information from here and there indicate also that, in the 
older portions of the new West, the mortgage indebtedness is 
steadily decreasing, or that assessed values are increasing much 
faster than mortgage indebtedness. 

Of the loans recklessly made in uncertain regions, many have 
been, and will be, redeemed by newly-discovered productive 
powers, or newly-created demands. The wonders worked by 
irrigation in Kausas, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Cal- 
ifornia ; the constant process of adapting crops and soils, such as 
the growing of alfalfa where deep moisture is plenty, though the 
surface may be dry; the determination that sugar-making from 
both beets and cane can be successfully carried on in Kansas; 
the securing of deep water for Texas sea-ports; the increase of 
trade with southern countries; the growth of mineral industries 
in Colorado; and the natural increase of population, are examples 
of what is meant. 

Some suggestions as to how investments in western mortgages 
may be safely made, will not be out of place in concluding this 
article. Certain eastern investors have already adopted the plan 
of hiring trustworthy salaried agents, to make and to take care of 
their loans. This plan is not practicable for the ordinary investor, 
who must depend largely upon some trusted middle man. It is 
first in order, therefore, to select an honest and capable broker. 
Here and there may be found a private broker who has clear 
notions of duty toward his correspondents; who makes invest- 
ments for others on his own judgment, based on personal knowl- 
edge; who is content with a fair profit for himself; and who can 
truthfully say that he has never lost a penny of his clients’ 
money. When such a man can be found, he is a treasure. His 
honor is of a higher sort than the honor of most corporations ; 
and, doing a business which is strictly under his own personal 
supervision, he is less likely to be imposed upon by dishonest 
borrowers. In judging of a loan company, a number of points 
should be kept in mind. What is its history, and how long has it 
been in existence? Are its methods of placing money the best ? 
Does it do business in a safe territory? What is the standing of 
its officers and stockholders? Where do its officers and stock- 
holders reside? Does it offer high rates? Does it give good 
reasons for offering high rates? Does it guaranty its loans? If 
so, is it because the loans are good, or because the guaranty is 
worthless? How is it regarded by the people among whom it 
makes its loans? Some of the foregoing hints may be enlarged 
upon. The investor must discriminate as to the territory in 
which the company does business. A company that loans in 
the arid belt isa more venturesome company than one that does 
not. A company whose officers and stockholders reside in the 
East, is probably not doing as safe and careful a business as a 
company whose officers and stockholders reside in the territor 
where the investments are made. The offer of an unusually high 
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rate of interest is prima facie evidence of poor security, but not 
conclusive. In new, comparatively unknown, and rapidly-devel- 
oping countries, rates are often very high, and securities at the 
same time very good. The offer of a high rate, however, calis 
for an explanation. It must be kept in mind that, in a new 
country, where public land adapted to agriculture is being rap- 
idly settled, unskilled laborers without capital, but with such 
opportunity to secure farms, can pay high rates of interest, at 
least for a few years, and still profit by the operation. Borrow- 
ers soon find out what companies make safe loans, and what com- 
panies make extravagant loans. If the investor can get some 
word from the people as to the character of a loan company, he 
will do well. The fact that a company is reputed to be fair and 
just in its dealings with the borrower, should recommend it to 
the investor. 

Let it be remembered that, because the business has proven 
very profitable, many wild-cat companies have been formed 
within the past four or five years. Such companies, managed by 
irresponsible and inexperienced men, have invested much money. 
They are ready with their guaranties and they offer high rates, 
but there is no soundness in them. Tempted by high commis- 
sions, they have loaned largely in excess of the security, so that 
the settler who desired to go farther west, or to return to the 
East, could realize more money upon mortgage than upon sale. 
The wild-cat company runs a brief but pernicious course. It 
demoralizes borrowers, plunders investors, and seriously preju- 
dices legitimate mortgage business. 

The middle man being determined on, care should be taken 
in selecting among the securities that are offered. On the whole, 
it is a mistake to depend much on the guaranty. Select such ob- 
ligations as are amply secured by real estate in the first instance. 
Let the real estate Jie in a region the future of which is assured. 
Let it be improved real estate, so that if the mortgage be fore- 
closed, rentals can be collected. Look at the character of the 
borrower. Is he a citizen, or is he atramp? Is he married or 
single? Ishe young or old? Is he harassed by other debts? Is 
it probable that he will pay his interest ? 

It is a much-mooted question whether farm or town property 
offers the best security. It requires more skill to make town 
loans than country loans; but when town loans are properly 
made, they have some points of superiority over farm loaus. 
However, taking the loans as they have been made, it is probable 
that there will be more loss on the former than on the latter. 
The chief trouble with farm loans, is that if the investor is 
obliged to take the land, he may not be able to sell readily; and 
good tenant farmers are very rare in the West. In spite of the 
mortgaging and the foreclosing that has been going on for twenty 
years, the West is a land of small farmers still. 

The universal practice of loan companies has been to sell 
land bought on foreclosure sale as soon as enough is offered to 
repay debt, interest, and costs, with a reasonable profit. The 
oldest of these companies hold but little land to-day. There is 
no perceptible increase of large holdings of land ; rather the re- 
verse. The large holdings do not pay. It takes much efficient 
cheap labor—if cheap labor ever is efficient—to make large hold- 
ings pay ; and cheap labor is not abundant in the new West. 

In eastern Nebraska and Kansas, and western Iowa and Mis- 
souri, there were more large farms twenty years ago than there 
are to-day. There appears to be nothing in the new West to 
justify what has been said about the decline of the small farmer. 
It is the big farmer that has declined. It may be said, almost 
without qualification, that all industrious and capable and honest 
farmers in the West till their own farms. What few tenant 
farmers there are, are lazy, dishonest, and incapable, as a class. 
The eastern investor who has to take a farm on foreclosure, often 
finds it difficult to have his land properly cared for and kept pro- 
ductive. Good town property is more easily rented and cared 
for than farm property. Good town property means well-located 
residence or business buildings in prosperous towns. The most 
dangerous of all securities are lots in small towns and lots adjoin- 
ing cities, 

The chief objection to what is called the debenture system is 
that companies are likely to secure their debentures by a poorer 
class of mortgages. The trustee never vouches for the character 
of the securities upon which debenture bonds are based. He 
only certifies the face value. Bad securities taken for large com- 
missions are likely therefore to be put into the hands of the de- 
benture trustee. There is nobody to inspect or to criticise. An- 
other objection is that the investor under the debenture system 
is without speedy remedy. He is part of a series. He cannot 
move independently. The advantages of the debenture system 
are that the investor is not compelled to stand or fall with one 
mortgage or one piece of real estate. Each debenture bond is, 
in a sense, insured by all the rest of the series. The debenture, 
too, is an absolute guaranty by the mortgage company. 
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The western mortgage business is the outgrowth of unpre- 
cedented economic conditions. Within a brief period, an un- 
usual amount of capital has been devoted—not directly but in- 
directly, by way of mortgage loans—to the development of a vast 
area of agricultural country. The amount of capital advanced 
has been great, but not out of proportion to the results achieved. 
The purpose was legitimate, and not of the nature of a South 
Sea Bubble. Great advantages have resulted to the settlers, the 
brokers, and thus far to the capitalists. Losses to capitalists 
have been small, compared with losses in other lines of invest- 
ment. Present conditions and future prospects seem to justify 
caution, but not alarm. 


CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE VALUE OF THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
E litorial in The Andover Review. 


It is by some considered a mistake that the Constitution was 
amended to admit the entire body of the freedmen to the fran- 
chise under the conditions which applied to all voters in the sev- 
eral States. But whether it was a mistake or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, that the franchise should not be, and will not be, taken away. 
The solutiou of the problem will not be found in that direction. 
And we do not admit that the Fifteenth Amendment was a mis- 
take. Although actual voting is not at present allowed in many 
of the Southern States, yet such security as the blacks enjoy is due 
to their legal status; and the prospect of improvement in their 
condition and of their healthy absorption into the political com- 
munity would be small indeed, if they were not in law possessed 
of the guarantee of the Fifteenth Amendment that the right to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. Protection and right of domicile 
would be worth very little, although promised by Mr. Grady and 
others, if the full rights of citizenship were denied or abridged. 
We do not see how the protection of the freedmen after the war 
could have been provided if the conquered States had been ad- 
mitted to the Union without the solid guaravties which were in- 
corporated into the Constitution of the United States. Nor would 
the South wish to have the franchise taken away, unless at the 
same time the Fourteenth Amendment were repealed. For to 
disfranchise the negroes would be to reduce the number of repre- 
sentatives in Congress by forty or more, and to reduce correspond- 
ingly the electoral vote for President. A resolution has, indeed, 
been introduced into the legislature of Mississippi proposing to 
Congress the repeal of that amendment. But we do not believe 
the people of any Southern State are so lacking in political sagac- 
ity as to propose such repeal. If it should pass, the reason would 
be, not expectation of success, but a desire to intimate, in an al- 
most insulting way, that it is not proposed to admit the blacks to 
any participation in political affairs. It is because colored men 
have rights which may be enforced that their industrial develop- 
ment has become as considerable as many facts show it to be. 





DOES ANY ONE REALLY “OWN” LAND? 
Daniel E. Wing, in Popular Science Monthly. 

ALTHOUGH by theory of civil law as well as by usage, ripen- 
ing into universal sanction, the ownership of land is deemed to be 
in private individuals, can it be said, after all, honestly and ra- 
tionally, that the individual has an ownership of the soil as abso- 
lute as in the case of personal property? His interest is rather 
possessory for the time being, the manner of his enjoyment usu- 
fructuary ; he can not move the land or carry it with him from 
place to place ; he can not change the nature of it ; he can merely 
draw from its substance for the time being, to the exclusion of all 
others from such use. In such exclusive use he is as much sup- 
ported and upheld by natural justice and moral right as in the 
case of personal property. His labor and capital have improved 
it, beautified it, rendered it more productive, and enhanced its 
utility ; and, so far as value is concerned, it will be argued here- 
after that land has no value except as labor has made one for it. 
So I suggest the possessory and usufructuary interest of the indi- 
vidual in land is not the absolute ownership and proprietorship of 
the soil. 

Let us see if anything more than occupation, by successive 
individuals, is contemplated by social law, or by statute law in 
England or America. In England the proprietary ownership of 
all land is by common law in the people as represented by the 
king, the trustee under the social system of all their common in- 
terests, rights, and properties. In the United States it is vested 
directly in the people. By the Constitution and statute of New 
York State, “ the people of the State in their right of sovereignty 
are deemed to possess the original and ultimate property in and 
to all lands within the jurisdiction of the State.” This I under- 
stand to signify precisely what the common law of England and 
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the universal law of nature are: namely, that all property in land | marks a year, and Charles I. increased the salary to one hundred pounds’ 


was originally vested in the people in common ; 
bappens a time when vo person is in occupation of any portion 
thereof, the tenancy in common of the whole commuuity im- 
mediately goes on again just the same as when, after the first oc- 
cupant or squatter had relinquished bis temporary occupancy, the 
whole community was again in possession, every man having the 
right to occupy it, but all in common. So I assert that private 
ownership, so-called, is not a proprietary quality. It extends to 
and includes only the use ; the absolute ownership of all land be- 
ing, in fact, in the community composed of all individuals. 
THE ABUNDANCE OF VERSE. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, in The Atlantic Monthly. 

PoeTRY is commonly thought to be the language of emotion. 
On the contrary, most of what is so called proves the absence of 
all passionate excitement. Itisa cold blooded, haggard, anxious, 
worrying hunt after rhymes which can be made serviceable, after 
images which will be effective, after phrases which are sonorous : 
all this under limitations which restrict the natural movements of 
fancy and imagination. There is a secondary excitement in over- 
coming the difficulties of rhythm and rhyme, no doubt, but this 
is not the emotional heat excited by the subject of the “ poet’s”’ 
treatment. True poetry, the best of it, is but the ashes of a burnt- 
out passion. The flame was in the eye and in the cheek, the coals 
may be still burning in the heart, but when we come to the words 
it leaves behind it, a littke warmth, a cinder or two just glimmer- 
ing under the dead gray ashes,—that is all we can look for. 
When it comes to the manufactured article, one is surprised to 
find how well the metrical artisans have learned to imitate the 
real thing. They catch all the phrases of the true poet. They 
imitate his metrical forms as a mimic copies the gait of the person 
he is representing. 

Now I am not going to abuse “these same metre ballad- 
mongers,” for the obvious reason that, as all The Teacups know, 
I myself belong to the fraternity. I don’t think that this reason 
should hinder my having my say about the ballad-mongering 
business.. For the last thirty years I have been in the habit of 
receiving a volume of poems or a poem, printed or manuscript—I 
will not say daily, though I sometimes receive more than one in 
a day, but at very short intervals. I have been consulted by 
hundreds of writers of verse as to the merit of their performances, 
and have often advised the writers to the best of my ability. Of 
late I have found it impossible to attempt to read critically all the 
literary productions, in verse and in prose, which have heaped 
themselves on every exposed surface of my library, like snow- 
drifts along the railroad tracks,—blocking my literary pathway, 
so that I can hardly find my daily papers. 


DRIFT. 


HE Washington correspondent of the Boston Journal calls attention to 
the actual situation of the World’s Fair project,—which really is not 
very good, so far as Congressional action is concerned. Hesays: 

“Tt is not a fact that the Congress has definitely decided that there shall 
be a World’s Fair and that it shall be held in Chicago. Congress has made 
no decision upon the subject, and neither branch of Congress has reached 
such a conclusion. The House of Representatives itself has not. All that has 
been decided by the House is that in the bill by which it is proposed that 
there shall be a fair Chicago shall be inserted as the place. The House of 
Representatives has reserved its right to decide whether, after the word 
Chicago shall have been inserted in the bill, the bill itself shall be passed ; 
and the Senate has not passed upon the question at all. The assumption is 
that the bill will be passed by the House of Representatives, but it is by no 
means assured that it will pass the House. Many things may happen to 
place the bill in peril. One of those things is indiscretion on the part of the 
friends of Chicago. A fatal indiscretion will be any speech or act which will 
create the impression that Chicago seeks a large appropriation from the 
national Treasury. 

“The World’s Fair movement proceeds upon the assumption that there 
is to be no considerable Federal appropriation. There can be little doubt as 
to two things: First, that if Congress is to be asked to appropriate $10,000,- 
000 for a World’s Fair it is more probable that the fair would be located at 
the national capital than at any other city ; second, it is almost certain that 
if $10,000,000 should be asked for a World’s Fair anywhere the request would 
be disregarded, and there would be no fair. To the surprise of many of the 
friends of Chicago in this contest, reports have reached here that some per- 
sons of prominence who assumed to speak for Chicago insist that Congress 
should appropriate ten millions of dollars for the purpose of the fair, and 
speak of failure if such an appropriation shall not be made.” 





Discussing the Poet-Laureateship of England, the London letter in the 
March Bookbuyer offers these remarks as to the desirability of the place: 

“There is, after all, little but honor connected with the post. It is an 
ancient office. Considerably over six hundred years ago, in the reign of 
Henry IIL., the ‘King’s Versifier’ was paid one bundred shillings annually, 
and I do not suppose this officer occupied a higher post than the King’s 
Fool did in those days. James the First paid his laureate one hundred 











and if there ever | With one tierce of Canary Spanish wine ‘to be taken out of the king’s store 


of wines yearly.’ The remuneration of the Laureate has remained the same 
ever since, but I am not clear whether Lord Tennyson still draws a tierce of 
wine annually from the cellars at Windsor Castle. I should think, in all 
probability, he received the money value for it. The Laureate is scarcely 
expected to sing to order in the present day. If he were, his salary is terri- 
bly insufficient. However, it is an age for the abolishment of ancient offices, 
old customs, and venerable institutions, and I should not be at all surprised, 
if, when Lord Tennyson has done with the post, it should be abolished.” 





The conimercial interests of Baltimore are again engaged in urging upon 
Co ngress the scheme for a ship-canal across the Maryland peninsula to con- 
nect Delaware Bay with the Chesapeake. That there ought to be access 
from the upper part of the Chesapeake with the ocean, by canal, is a propo- 
sition which few will dispute, but why should not such access be obtained 
by enlargement of the existing canal? Not only is the route a short one, 
but it appears likely that the cost of widening and deepening the present 
channel would be much smaller than that of digging a wholly new canal. 
If the Federal Government is to do anything in the matter of connecting the 
two bays, it should make such an undertaking part of a general scheme of 
inland waterways which shall be for service in war-time as well as in time 
of peace; and the fact that the entrance to the canal is now far distant from 
the mouth of Delaware Bay is decidedly a point in its favor. In our view 
the Government should take possession of and improve all three of the 
canals between New York Bay and Albemarle Sound and open them to 
larger and freer commerce; and it might well extend the task by construct- 
ing a canal across Cape Cod. The Raritan Canal, the shortest water route 
between the two greatest American cities, has been almost closed to com- 
merce by the railroad company which controls it. Were that channel open 
to trade as a free federal highway, Philadelphia would have access to the 
Erie Canal and to the lakes with a resultant benefit to her business opera- 
tions. The Government of the United States is the only power that can re- 
lease it from the influences that are now engaged in blocking its operation, 
for those same influences control the governments of both Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey.— The Manufacturer, (Philadelphia. ) 





A Pennsylvania journal says: ‘“‘Colonel Thomas P. Roberts, the civil en- 
gineer who represented the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce at the Harris- 
burg Road Convention, in his report to the Chamber, says that Pennsylvania 
has spent upon her roads in the last fifty years $200,000,000, and that $7,- 
000,000 are now spent annually. The same paper which contained Colonel 
Roberts’ report printed a dispatch which said that business in the oil and gas 
regions of Washington and Beaver counties was practically suspended owing 
to the impassable condition of the roads. One drilling firm paid $75 for 
hauling which on good roads would have cost $8. Parties are offering $23 
per thousand for lumber delivered at the wells and cannot get it. This is 
within a few miles of Pittsburg. Colonel Roberts says that not one of the 
two thousand miles of road in Allegheny county is as good as the worst por- 
tion of the National turnpike in Washington county, which was built nearly 
seventy years ago. He advances one particularly good idea, which is that 
roads should be built where people want to go. There is no call now-a-days 
for a network of geographical roads, such as Governor Hill, of New York, 
suggested in his annual message. The use of roads now-a-days is not to 
carry people from one end of the State to the other—not often from one 
county to another county—but to take people tothe trade centres and the 
railroad stations.” 





It is an interesting little fact, to which our Democratic contemporaries 
somehow fail to call attention, that in 1888, on the basis of the vote for Con- 
gressmen, the Protective policy received a majority of 500,000 in the North- 
ern States.— Boston Journal. 





“The great Bear Valley dam in Southern California,” writes Warren 
Wilson to the Philadelphia Press, ‘is apparently one of the most daring and 
successful achievements in engineering. In theory of construction it em- 
ploys the largest factors of safety, and is magnificently built of solid granite, 
united by Portland cement; yet, notwithstanding these precautions, the fact 
remains that the dam depends entirely for its resistance to the awful volume 
of water behind it, upon the arch it forms, thus driving whatever pressure it 
receives from the front into the solid mountain on either side, to which it is 
linked. A slight jar of the earth, resulting, for instance, from earthquakes, 
which are frequent there, would probably shift the dam slightly, and the 
least change in its position would betray its inherent weakness, and wash it 
away with great rapidity. Ten billion gallons, probably the largest artificial 
storage of water in this country, dashing down from an altitude of 6,000 feet 
upon 40,000 or 50,000 people in the valleys below, might create a horror be- 
fore which Johnstown and Hassayampa pale into insignificance.” 











VICK’s FLORAL GUIDE is one of the handsomest catalogues published. 
The illustrations are intended to give the reader a correct idea of the plant 
or flower illustrated. The grossly exaggerated, absurd pictures which deface 
so many catalogues and reflect upon the integrity of those who issue them, 
do not appear in this. The list of potatoes is good, and several new kinds 
are offered, among them the Early Market. It is said to be of the Ohio 
Class and is especially recommended for early marketing as the quality is 
excellent in the early stages of growth or “unripe” condition. The entire 
catalogue is one that the R. N. Y. greatly commends to the examination of 
its readers.— Rural New-Yorker, New York, N. Y. Send 10 cents (which 
amount may be deducted from first order) to JAMES VICK, seedsman, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for copy of GUIDE. 





Affections of the Liver, Bilious Disorders, Sick Headache, etc., thoroughly 
cured by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Acting as a general laxative, they re- 
move all irritating and fecal matter from the bowels, gradually change the 
vitiated secretions of the stomach and liver, and restore these organs to a 
healthy condition. 
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FINANCIAL AND TRUST COS. 


THE MUTUAL 
BANKING, SURETY, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 831 Arch Street. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING, TRUST, AND 
SURETY BUSINESS. 


The company will, under its charter, act as surety 
on bonds of the officers of fraternal and co-operative 
associations, on the most hberal terms, affording ab- 
solute safety to their funds. 

The banking department will be open to all 
classes for business, paying special attention to society 
deposits, in the belief that fraternities and societies 
will be greatly benefited by having their business 
transacted through an institution having a financial 
interest in its patrons. 

Two per cent. interest allowed on deposits subject 
to check. Special rates allowed on time deposits. 


D. P. PANCOAST, M. D., President. 
J. HENRY HAYES, Treasurer. 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


Has removed to its 





elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717,719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 


Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver, guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
or bonds of corporations. Rents small safes in its 
bagprer-geeet vaults at $4 and upwards. Keceipts for 
wills and keeps them safely without charge. 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by sound financial 
institutions. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
& THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 


J. SIMPSON AFRICA, President. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8. STOKES, Treas and Sec’y. 
WILLIaM HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 


The Provident 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
‘ OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capita], $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS EE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTME ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 


Company. 
e incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Presidént. 
T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 
ASA 8. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS: 

Israel Morris, 

Chas. Hartshorne, 

Wm. Gummere, 

Frederic Collins, 
. Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth. James V. Watson, 

Asa 8, Wing. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Ri: hard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Buuiding, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





CA ORIN 5g. gn) 6s eb eae ,000.00 

RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
a ae eae 

SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 71,1889, $2,500,916.21. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. - 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 


BarRKER B ROTHERS & Co 








CHESTNUT AND FOURTH STREETS. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 
IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 


LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 
Frest-CLass INVESTMENT SECUBITIES FOR 
SALE AT ALL TIMES. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 





INSURANCE A ND TRUST COS. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under i me 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Com a. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE K ING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
ee Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, ete. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 


- DELANY, 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, 


Officer 


DIRECTORS. 


Alfred Fitler, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 

Clayton French, Joseph Movre, Jr., 

W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
George H. Earle, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
J. J. Stadiger. 





MANUFACTURERS. 


THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 





BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





3008 HILLBORN & ¢ 0 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., ete. 


NO. 1027 MARKE1 STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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INSURA NCE AND TRUST co. 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company ot Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
825-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot Lary ers 2 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, 

ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKs. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR- ROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-ren 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode - 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of a. 000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligation: 

m... — RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 

c 

rigging and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
t. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice- -President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT. Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEST, 

EpWaRD W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 

GEORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 

HENRY C, GIBSON, Taomas MCKEAN, 

WILLIAM H. MERRICK. ©, A, GRISCOM 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 
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DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-:DRY:GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock isamong the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


STREETS. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 





The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S, E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





WM. SELLERS & (0 INCORPORATED, 


Engineers and Riciitionwens of 


Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a generai Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co, London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin. ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world 

Negotiates Securities, Kailroad, State, Municipal, 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; tayment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS : 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAFL. Tv WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 

WILLIAM BROCKIE. President. 
HEN*Y C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M He-YT, Jr, Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT Ww ATTS, ’see revary. 


The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPET: AL. 


Has for sale at - resent desirable 5 and 6 per cent. 
Investment -ecurities. 

Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on | ondon, Amsterdam, 
i lg Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
rates 











DIRECTORS 


Chariemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot 


Wharton Barker, 
John H_ Converse, 


. DeB. Keim, Geo W_ Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 


Isaac Hongh. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. Jr. Vick-PRESIDENT 
SIMON A STFRN,. Treasrerre 
RUSSELL STURGIS HU BBARD, SECRETARY. 








WooTTEN Locomeaire 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


